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No basket ball in the field today enjoys the favor 
of acceptance accorded the Wilson Meanwell 
Basket Ball. Its many exclusive and superior 
features have brought new standards to the game. 


It is round and stays round— it has perfect 

balance and no dead spots—no lacing 

bulge— it is the most economical ball for 
every team. 


Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Debating the Question on Its Merits 


The playing part of the football season is past and 
the debating session is now on. This year as in the 
preceding twenty-five or thirty years the question as 
to the values or evils of football will be debated. The 
debaters will for the most part be men whose names 
seldom if ever appear on the sport page during the 
football season. Some of these will be idealists who 
know little about practical athletic matters. Others 
will be reformers bent on reforming the world instead 
of seeing that their own houses are in order. A cer- 
tain gentleman who is advocating that competition in 
the universities be limited to seniors so that more 
boys may receive the benefits of athletic training is 
the head of an athletic department that permits fresh- 
men as well as the men in the three upper classes to 
play on the college team. Others among the debaters 
will be publicity seekers. 

As the JOURNAL has so often pointed out, athletics 
are just as good as the men who administer them 
and as the boys who play the games. The man who 
blames football because the spectators are human be- 
ings who sometimes prove in an unmistakable man- 
ner that they are very human or because some player 
now and then forgets his training and attempts to 
settle the game with nature’s weapons shows a pitiful 
lack of the ability to think straight. If such a man 
desires to point out that some presidents in their 
eagerness to get students and to please the alumni 
and contributors to the college budget strain a point 
athletically now and then; that the coaches while for 
the most part splendid sportsmen and good fellows 
may at times lose their heads, as United States sen- 
ators and congressmen have been known to do in 
debating issues in the legislative halls; that the boys 
who play football are restless young animals, most 
of them idealists of a sort, but all prone to revert to 
type under stressing conditions, no one would find 
fault with them because they choose to call attention 
to these self-evident facts. If this group of objectors, 
however, would have us believe that by abolishing 
football they can make all men honest and sportsman- 
like, we must raise our voices in protest and point out 
to the logicians that their logic is faulty and is based 
on a false premise. 





Christmas Greeting 

The JOURNAL takes this opportunity of wishing for 
our subscribers the best of the holiday season. The 
coaches who comprise the great majority of the 
JOURNAL readers had a trying football season. If 
success was the lot of the coach he will be in a good 
frame of mind to enjoy the Christmas holidays, which 
are an opportune time in which to forget his suc- 
cesses. No one can long live on the memory of deeds 
done. The future is the all important thing. If suc- 
cess was not the lot of the men who may read this 
message then there is all the more reason why they 


Should forget the disappointments of the football 


season and enjoy the holiday festivities. They should 
forget, however, only the disappointments but not the 
mistakes. Coaches learn by the mistakes which they 
make and the wise man is he who knows how to profit 
from error. 
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“All Star” 


Traction Sole 





“Hickory” 


Crepe Sole 





Five Points of 
Converse Superiority 


1 Cushion Heel Arch Sup- 
port—Comfortable because 
correct with high point un- 
der arch. a 
2 —Peg Top—Permits upper 
to be laced snugly without 
cutting or chafing across 
Achilles tendon. 
3 —*Ply Toe Construction 
—Supplies all the extra 
wear necessary without un- 
sightly re-enforcement. 
4 —Light Weight—Correctly 
placed _ re-enforcements 
eliminate all extra weight 
without sacrificing wear. 
—Traction — Both the 
moulded and crepe soles 
insure a quick stop, and fast 
get-away—no sliding or slip- 
ping. 
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Wear 
oth! 


Converse 
Shoes and 
Varsity 
Inner Socks 


These pure virgin 
wool socks are recom- 
mended unreservedly 
not only for the ad- 
ditional comfort they 
afford but as a further 
protection against pos- 
sible foot troubles. 
We urge every coach 
to try out Varsity 
Inner Socks. A trial 
will more than justify 
our recommendation 
and provide the team 
with a combination of 
footwear which gives 
the utmost confidence 
in that all-important 
item of equipment. 


—and 


light weight 


is important too! 


Despite the many places at which extra re-inforcements occur, 
there is no excess weight in either the “All Star” or “Hickory” 
Shoes. This not only means the lightest possible construction, 
consistent with long wear but also that the player is not obliged 
to carry extra ounces of useless, energy-sapping weight. “Every 
ounce counts” in Converse Basketball Shoes. When you can get 
such a thoroughly well-built shoe at no extra expense, you should 


Athletic Director Brother Sylvanus, St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky.. 
says: “No comparison in the first place, therefore, we didn’t try any other.” 


nverse 


Factory and General Offices—Malden, Mass. 
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25 N. Fourth St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
646 Stinson Blvd. 
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College Football in 1926 


Plays and formations with which representative teams in different 
sections of the United States have this year launched their offensives. 


N the November issue of the 

JOURNAL twenty formations used 
by college teams in different parts of 
the United States were printed. The 
purpose of presenting that article and 
the one on College Football in 1926 is 
to give our many coaches an idea of 
the styles of football being used by 
the leading coaches this season. Al- 
though no attempt has been made to 
print complete information regarding 
any team, the basic plays have been 
given wherever possible. In this issue 
offensive formations which have been 
used this year by university teams are 
reproduced. 

Pennsylvania 


Diagram I shows both the formation 
which Pennsylvania used for the 
greater part of the time against IIli- 
nois and the defense with which Illi- 
nois met the attack. Five men lined 
up on one side of the center and the 
odd man on the right side was a yard 
out from center. This was the pri- 
mary formation. In other words the 
team did not start from a huddle or 
use any other shift. If it was neces- 
sary to move any of the men in the 
back-field they were changed after the 
formation was set. The rear backs 
were almost on a line and from two 
and a half to three yards from center. 
In this play as shown in Diagram I, 


By John L. Griffith 


back number two received the ball 
from center, crouched with his back 
toward the line, faked to give it to 
number three and then passed to num- 
ber four for a drive off tackle. In- 
asmuch as the four backs crouched 
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and concealed the ball very closely, 
there was a great deal of deception in 
their play. However, the play behind 
the line was necessarily delayed and 
the Illinois line charging through pre- 
vented Pennsylvania from making 
many long gains with the hidden ball 
play. 

Diagram II shows a direct pass 
from center with which Pennsylvania 
was always dangerous. When Rogers 
occupied position number three and 
took the ball for an off-tackle run, he 
was hard to stop. In this play he de- 
layed enough to allow four to get into 
the interference. Frequently he found 
it impossible to cut in off tackle and 
ran outside of end. This play was 
much more effective than those in 
which an attempt was made to conceal 
the ball. 

Diagram III shows a formation 
which was used in making a very 
clever play, one which the writer has 
never seen before and for which Mr. 
Young, coach of the Pennsylvania 
team deserves a great deal of credit. 
The back number three received the 
ball on a direct pass -from center, 
stepped forward and faked to give it 
to number two for a run around the 
right end. He held the ball well con- 
cealed and while backing toward the 
line faked a pass to number four, re- 
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taining the ball, however. When near 
the line he turned and bucked over 
center. The line in this case played 
shoulder to shoulder and the back with 
the ball drove through, wherever the 
opening appeared. 

Diagram IV shows a formation 
used when the quarter-back lined up 
behind the center. This was the for- 
mation favored when the hidden ball 
play was attempted. The quarter- 
back number four faked the ball to 
number two and then passed it to 
three for a buck through the line. 
Other plays were used, of course, with 
the quarter-back behind center. 


Washington 


Washington University, the winner 
of the Pacific Coast Conference cham- 
pionship last year, and coached by 
Enoch Bagshaw, again has a very 
strong team. Although Bagshaw has 
lost George Wilson and Elmer Tesrau 
from his back-field, he has Guttorm- 
sen, an excellent field general, Louis 
Tesrau and Patton, an outstanding 
back from last year. Washington fa- 
vors an unbalanced line with a wing- 
back one yard outside and a yard back 
on the strong side, with a tail-back 
about four and a half yards from the 
center and the quarter-back and full- 
back completing the tandem so that 
any of these three men may carry the 
ball. Washington uses a close punt 
formation frequently and very effec- 
tively. The Washington style of foot- 
ball is sound, has plenty of deception 
and the attack is usually either inside 
or outside of the ends. Bagshaw does 
not use the huddle and his team lines 
up as in Diagram V. Backs twelve 
and thirteen are in position to receive 
the ball directly from center. Direct 
passes and end runs are intermingled 
with delayed bucks and spinner plays 
with number three handling the ball. 
A clever reverse with back number 
four carrying the ball and short side 
bucks by number two are also favored. 


Southern California 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia coached by Howard Jones has 
another powerful team this season as 
was shown in the thirteen to twelve 
game with Stanford, October 30. Jones 
uses this year a new close formation 
which is unique. It is a variation of 
the huddle shift in which the team 
lines up as shown in Diagram VI. The 
players in the original huddle are . 
about three yards from the ball and 
stand with their backs toward the 
scrimmage line. When the signal is 


called, the center takes his position 
over the ball and the rest of the team 
turn quickly and face the line of 
scrimmage in a crescent formation as 
shown in Diagram VII. 


From this 
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secondary position they hop quickly 
into the line and take a position as 
shown in Diagram VIII. This, how- 
ever, is only one of several formations 
that the team uses after the final shift. 
While the linemen are shifting into 
the line the backs crouch low and 
sneak into various positions behind the 
line of scrimmage. Jones this year has 
used the wing-back and the quarter- 
back as interference and has stationed 
his strong line plunger in the middle 
of the tandem as a threat, his triple 
threat man in the back position, thus 
sticking rather closely to the strategy 
that he used when he had the Devine- 
Locke combination at the University 
of Iowa. 


Stanford 


Glen Warner, of Stanford, has 
again this year used the double 
coupling half-back system which he 
originally devised last year for Ernie 
Nevers. Warner has contributed to 
offensive football as much, if not more, 
than any coach who ever lived and his 
offensive strategy is always interest- 
ing. 

Diagram IX shows the Stanford 
formation around which Warner has 
built his attack. From this formation 
he uses the spinner and reverse plays 
with the back men and the quarter- 
back handling the ball. This gives 
him a strong line plunger and a run- 
ning and passing attack. His wing- 
backs are outside of the ends and a 
yard back of the line and his ends 
usually play about a yard out from 
tackle. Back number three is one 
yard behind the guard’s outside hip 
and back number four lines up from 
three and a half to four yards from 
center. In this formation one of the 
wing-backs is usually in motion when 
the ball is snapped. 


California 


The University of California this 
year coached by Clarence “Nibs” 
Price, former assistant of Andy 
Smith has few stars left from last 
year and only fair freshman material. 
California naturally is using the 
Andy Smith type of football one-half 
on the strong side of an unbalanced 
line. The outside half-back number 
one as shown in Diagram X faces in. 
Number two, the best blocking back, 
lines up a yard back and between the 
two middle men on the strong side of 
the line. Back number three takes a 
position four yards back and just a 
bit outside of the right guard while 
number four is about four and a half 
yards directly behind center. Num- 
ber three is usually the best plunger 
and number four the best end runner. 
The ends play close to their tackles. 
The famous California off-tackle play 
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is still being featured, interspersed 
with the generous use of spinner 


plays, reverses and fake reverses, 
which keep the defensive teams on 
their toes. 


Oregon 


The University of Oregon coached 
by Captain John McEwan is using 
about the same style of offense that 
Captain McEwan employed last year 
at West Point. For the most part 
Oregon uses an unbalanced line with 
a back-field shift similar to that used 
by K. K. Rockne ,of Notre Dame, the 
backs usually taking the three point 
stance. 

Diagram XI shows the preliminary 
position from which the team shifts as 
shown in Diagram XII. In this the 
quarter-back usually handles the ball 
although he sometimes swings out 
ahead of the ball which is passed di- 
rectly to number three or four. The 
back receiving the ball then most gen- 
erally passes or runs inside or outside 
an end. 

Diagram XIII shows another for- 
mation of the Oregon backs which is 
designed for spinner plays, reverses 
and quick bucks through the line. 


Montana 


The University of Montana is 
coached by Major Milburn, former 
West Point star and coach at Camp 
Benning, Georgia. Major Milburn 
has the smallest student body in the 
Pacific Coast Conference and this year 
has had very few experienced men on 
his squad. He uses an unbalanced 
line with a back-field tandem, but has 
in most of his games at least elimi- 
nated the shift altogether. 

Diagram XIV shows the basic of- 
fensive formation which Montana has 
used this year. Backs two, three and 
four get the ball on direct passes, for 
quick opening plunges, end runs and 
passes. The line charges shoulder to 
shoulder. : 


Oregon Agricultural College 


Oregon Agricultural College is 
coached by Paul Schissler generally 
recognized as one of the best coaches 
on the coast. O. A. C. has been using 
a variation of the Notre Dame shift 
from a semi-huddle close to the scrim- 
mage line. After coming out of the 
huddle, the team frequently takes the 
normal position both in the line and 
back-field from which the team shifts 
to the position shown in Diagram XV. 
The number four back is half a yard 
outside of the end who is a yard from 
the tackle. 

Sometimes the backs take the posi- 
tion as shown in Diagram XVI where 
the right end is two yards out and the 
backs in a loose formation for runs 
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and passes. For the hidden ball of- 
fense the backs take position as shown 
in Diagram XVII with the two half- 
backs facing in and crouching close 
to the full-back. This makes possible 
various deceptive plays in which the 
quarter-back handles the ball. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin this year is using the 
huddle shift from which the men fre- 
quently take a close kick formation. 
Number four back is usually Captain 
Harmon who both runs and passes 
very effectively. Diagram XVIII 
shows an off-tackle run from Wiscon- 
sin’s kick formation. The number four 
back is about six yards directly be- 
hind the center and the play may be 
either an end run or a cut-back. In 
the off-tackle or end run to the right 
the right end blocks the defensive left 
tackle and the right tackle the defen- 
sive left guard. Two men in the tan- 
dem, namely backs two and three 
charge into the defensive left end. The 
two guards come out in the interfer- 
ence and aim to take the play outside 
the defensive left tackle. This inter- 
ference is strengthened by the num- 
ber one back. The left end charges 
for the defensive full-back. 

Diagram XIX shows the possibility 
of Wisconsin’s forward pass play from 
a kick formation. As the ball is 
passed back to number four the two 
guards together back out of the line 
to protect the passer. As seen in the 
diagram there are five men eligible for 
a pass. Number one back may go in 
any one of the three directions indi- 
cated. The two ends either go straight 
down the field or criss-cross and the 
number two back either crosses over 
behind the defensive line or runs to- 
ward his side line and number three 
goes out for a pass in the flat terri- 
tory. 
Diagram XX shows a formation 
which Wisconsin used in the Minne- 
sota game, which started from a nine 
man line. The two backs, one and 
two, lined up on the line and then 
hopped back as indicated thus un- 
covering the two ends. The pass is 
usually to the right end who crosses 
over in the territory, defended by 
the right half on defense. Since 
number one has gone out toward the 
side line and the left end straight 
down the field, this defensive half- 
back has a hard time covering all 
three men. 


Brown 
Diagram XXI shows a play with 
which Brown secured a touch-down 
against Colby. The two ends went 


down the field fast and the left half 
ran so hard that he was outside be- 
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fore the defensive full-back could 
cover him. 

Diagram XXII shows a formation 
from which Brown has run off-tackle 
and end run plays. On the off-tackle 
play back number four blocks the 
tackle and the right guard runs inter- 
ference through the hole where the 
play goes. When this is an end run 
back number four takes the end and 
the right guard swings wide taking 
the opposing left tackle and together 
with number two and three forms 
the interference. 

Diagram XXIII is a quarter-back 
pass to number two back directly over 
the line. Three and four run out 
into the flat zones either taking the 
ends or the backs with them and thus 
making it necessary for the defensive 
full-back to cover one of the defensive 
ends. If the full-back leaves his 
position this play is almost certain to 
work. 

Texas 


Diagram XXIV shows the original 
position that the University of Texas 
team assumes before the shift. The 
ends line up with the two half-backs 
a yard back of the line. If the right 
end and the right half shift onto the 
line the quarter-back shifts into posi- 
tion to the right and the left end and 
full-back and the left half-back take 
the positions as shown in Diagram 
XXV. The backs sometimes shift 
into a tandem formation. 


Princeton 


Diagram XXVI explains a forward 
pass which Princeton has used this 
year with success. The passer num- 
ber two does not step back and delay 
his pass but rather throws quickly to 
one or four in the flat zone. The ends 
go down fast to take the defensive 
backs with them and the two receivers, 
one and four, attempt to outrun the 
defensive ends. 

Diagram XXVII is a Princeton end 
run. Back number one is in motion 
when the ball is snapped to the rear 
back. Back number four blocks the 
tackle and backs one and two turn the 
end out so as to make a path between 
defensive end and tackle through 
which the ball carrier may go. 

The Princeton buck on the weak 
side is illustrated in Diagram XXVIII. 
Back number one as in play XXVII is 
in motion when the ball is passed. 
When he gets behind center the ball is 
snapped to number two who fakes a 
pass to the other backs who run to 
the right or carries the ball on a quick 
line opening play through the other 
side. 


Dartmouth 


A straight buck as used by Dart- 
mouth is 


illustrated by Diagram 
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XXIX. The right end attempts to 
turn his tackle out and right back and 
right guard box the opposing left 


guard. The quarterback tosses the 
ball as soon as he gets it off to the 
side for the right halfback through 
the opening. This is a variation of 
the old quick line opening play that 
many coaches have thought was the 
strongest play in football. The differ- 
ence, however, lies in this fact, that 
the quarter tosses the ball to the line 
bucker instead of slapping it into the 
pocket. 

Diagram XXX shows a Dartmouth 
cut-back play. The quarterback four 
while standing up calling the signals 
suddenly pivots and then he and num- 
ber two block out the opposing end. 
The right halfback three and the right 
end five block the opposing left tackle, 
both guards come out on the interfer- 
ence, and one who gets the ball from 
center on a direct pass runs to the 
right and then cuts back sharply off 
tackle. 


Diagram XXXI illustrates a Dart- 
mouth pass. The two ends go down 
and out, the protecting back on the 
left and the number two back on the 
right protect the passer. The close 
back on the right feints a run toward 
the side line and then cuts back 
sharply behind the defensive center. 
The passer delays a bit before passing 
over the line. 


Geneva 


Diagram XXXII shows a run that 
Bo McMillan’s team has used success- 
fully this season. The halfback who 
plays wide on the left side may be 
either on the line or a yard back. . On 
the play, this man runs interference 
or blocks any defensive man who is 
against him. The ball is snapped 
directly to the rear back who follows 
his backs and the left guard for a 
wide end run. 

Diagram XXXIII is a pass varia- 
tion of play XXXII. The wide back 
on the left may be either on the line 
or a yard back. In this play he starts 
from the line and runs down through 
the center of the field. The wing back 
on the left receives the pass off to the 
side. 


Holy Cross 


Diagram XXXIV shows the forma- 
tion that Holy Cross has used a good 
deal of the time this year. Note that 
the end on the strong side plays wide 
and the wing back plays behind the 
opening. The other backs play fairly 
close as indicated in the diagram. 


Harvard 


Diagram XXXV shows one of the 
formations favored by Harvard this 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Questionable Decisions in Football 


Many unusual plays which have come up in football this year have 
been reported to the Athletic Journal for rulings on the decisions. 


ACH year questions regarding the 

meaning of the football rules 
arise. This season is no exception to 
the rule, a number of points having 
been brought to light that show the 
need of more careful wording of 
some of the rules. 

The following, a play that has come 
up several times this year, is a good 
illustration. On the second down, 
Team A made an incompieted pass. On 
the next play another pass was at- 
tempted, the ball was touched by an 
eligible man and was then caught by 
a second man who was eligible when 
the play started. The ball did not 
touch the ground. According to the 
rules, the referee may either rule that 
this was a second incompleted pass 
and penalize the passer’s team five 
yards or, since the rules state that if 
an eligible man touches the ball and 
the second eligible man catches the 
ball the pass is incomplete, he might 
rule that this should count only as a 
down and the penalty should not be 
inflicted. Possibly the use of the 
word incomplete in connection with 
this play was unfortunate and not in- 
tended by the rules makers. However, 
since there is an ambiguity here the 
officials have been forced to decide 
arbitrarily one way or the other. In 
the Western Conference it was decided 
that if this play came up in a Con- 
ference game the officials would not 
inflict a penalty but would call a loss 
of a down. 

Another play which came up on the 
Pacific Coast, is a hard one on which 
to rule. Team A on a punt kicked the 
ball into the back of one of the halves 
who was protecting the kicker. The 
ball did not cross the line of scrim- 
mage but went out of bounds. Prob- 
ably the referee in this case would be 
justified in counting a down and in 
giving the ball to Team A at the spot 
where it went out of bounds. How- 
ever, under the rule which states that 
if a ball, except on the kick-off, goes 
out of bounds it shall belong to the op- 
ponent, an official would be justified 
in giving the ball to Team B. 

If Team A on third down makes 
the second incompleted pass in a series 
and on this play the pass is incom- 
plete in the end zone, the referee has 
to decide whether to rule it a touch- 
back, or, since the captain cannot de- 
cline the penalty for an incompleted 
pass, penalize the passing team five 
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yards and permit the passing team to 
keep possession of the ball. Probably 
the sensible thing to do is to call this a 
touchback, and yet any coach or 
captain who cared to push the other 
point would be within his rights. 

Another play which has caused a 
good deal of discussion in different 
sections of the country is the follow- 
ing. Team A had had the ball on its 
own five yard line, first down. On a 
punt, the kicker standing behind the 
goal line punted the ball and a player 
of Team B coming through to block 
the kick used unnecessary roughness 
on a member of Team A. This Team 
A man then slugged the Team B man 
who had roughed him. Both fouls 
were committed behind the goal line 
while the ball was in the air from a 
kick. Some officials feel that the de- 
cision should give the ball to Team B 
with a penalty of one-half the dis- 
tance to the goal line. Others argue 
that this should be a touchback and 
Team A should be penalized from the 
twenty-yard line, thus giving them 
the ball on the ten-yard line. Most 
officials would rule that the roughing 
foul should be ignored and Team A 
penalized for committing a foul be- 
hind its own goal line, the penalty in 
this case being a safety, and Team A 
would thus have the ball on its twenty- 
yard line. Of course, the man who 
slugged would be ruled out of the 
game. 

If this play occurred out on the 


field of play the man who slugged. 


would be ruled out of the game, the 
Team B man who roughed an oppon- 
ent would be penalized to the extent 
of having the play made over again 
and Team A would be penalized one- 
half the distance to the goal, the down 
would remain the same and Team A 
would have the ball. This being true, 
if the foul occurred behind the goal 
line while the ball was in the air, the 
down would remain the same, the 
slugger would be disqualified and 
eliminated from the game and, since 
“the distance penalty accompanying 
the slugging cannot be offset by any 
other foul unless it be a disqualify- 
ing foul,” and “since the distance 
penalty for all fouls committed is 
legislated from the spot of the foul,” 
it would be A’s ball and Team A would 
be penalized half the distance to its 
own goal and the penalty legislated 
from the spot where A slugged. This 


question should be cleared up by the 
rules makers. 

Other plays which have caused 
trouble this year are the following: 
Team A kicks out from behind its 
own goal line, Team B blocks the kick 
and the ball crosses the end zone and 
the end line and is recovered by Team 
B. The referee in this case should 
declare a safety. 

Team A standing behind its own 
goal line punts and the ball is blocked 
by Team B in the end zone. Team A 
recovers the ball behind its own goal 
line. This is a safety. If the ball 
under these circumstances crossed the 
side line extended and went out of 
bounds it would still be a safety no 
matter who recovered it. 

In a game down east this play came 
up. The ball was forward passed 
across the side line where it was 
caught by an eligible man. Of course, 
the official ruled the play to be an in- 
completed pass. If the receiver caught 
the ball with one foot out of bounds 
and the other in the field of play, it 
would still be an incompleted pass. 
If, however, the end who caught the 
ball ran out of bounds and then 
caught the ball in the field of play he 
would be ineligible and as a result 
the referee would give the ball to the 
opponents at the spot where it had 
previously been put in play. 

The following play came up in a 
game in Wisconsin. Team A on a try 
for goal after a touchdown, kicked the 
ball over the cross bar. The goal 
posts were those commonly used, in 
which the cross bar is over the goal 
line but the uprights are several feet 
back of the goal line. In this play the 
ball clearly went over the cross bar, 
hit an upright and then bounced back 
onto the field of play. The referee in 
this case should rule that the goal 
counted. In the Western Conference, 
however, the officials decided this year 
that if on an attempted goal the ball 
crossed the bar and was then bounced 
back onto the field of play, they would 
rule no goal. 

Another play which has caused 
much discussion is the following. A 
man on Team A, running for a touch- 
down, was tackled on the one-yard line 
where he dropped the ball and it 
rolled across the goal line and over the 
side line extended out of bounds. This 
is clearly a touchback because the im- 
petus came from the attacking side 
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and is comparable to a punt, which is 
kicked across the goal line and then 
rolls out of bounds from the end zone. 
Some have argued, however, that it 
should have been a touchdown in the 
new out-of-bounds rule. It is hard to 
see how this claim, however, could be 
substantiated. 

The following question came up in 
an important game this year. Team 
A had secured a touchdown when the 
coach of Team B sent in a substitute. 
This substitute was not allowed to 
communicate before the attempt at 
goal was made. After the kick had 
been made, however, there were some 
who thought that the substitute should 
not be permitted to communicate with 
his team mates until after another 
play had been executed. The writer 
believes that when the goal was at- 
tempted one play was consummated 
and the substitute should have been 
permitted to communicate if he so de- 
sired. 

Team A punts and a Team A end 
touched the ball on the one-yard line 
and then carried it over the goal line. 
According to approved ruling number 
seven, relative to Rule 6, Section 15, 
paragraph five, this would be a touch- 
back if the penalty for the foul com- 
mitted outside the goal line is refused. 
In a case of this sort the referee 
should notify the captain of Team B 
that he has his option of taking the 
ball on the one yard line where it was 
touched by an off-side man or of ac- 
cepting a touchback. Of course, in a 
case of this sort he would accept the 
touchback. 

Team A on a free kick kicks the 
ball down the field near the. side line 
where it is fumbled by a member of 
Team A and is knocked out of bounds 
by him. In this case the ball belongs 
to Team A at the spot where it 
crossed the side line. If this play oc- 
curred on the kick-off the ball would 
have to be kicked over again because 
Rule 13, Section 8 states “if a kicked 
ball, other than at kick-off goes out of 
bounds before crossing either goal 
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line, it shall belong to the opponents 
at the point where it goes out of 
bounds.” 

The full-back on Team A forward 
passes and the ball hits his center in 
the back. In this case the referee 
should rule that the pass had hit an 
ineligible man. If the passer’s arm is 
struck by a member of the other team 
as he is coming through to block the 
pass but the ball is still passed for- 
ward and hits an ineligible man, the 
referee should rule as if the pass had 
not been partially blocked. If the de- 
fender, however, drove the passer back 
in such a manner as to make him 
fumble, then the referee should 
call it a fumbled ball. This play 
causes the officials much trouble be- 
cause there is a fine distinction be- 
tween the point where the passer 
throws the ball even though partially 
blocked and where the defender takes 
the initiative away from the passer 
and causes him to fumble. 

Following is a play that came up in 
a Western Conference game this year: 

A punter on Team A attempting to 
punt out from behind his own goal 
line stepped across the end line and 
outside of the end zone as he received 
the ball from center. The referee im- 
mediately blew his whistle, declared 
the ball dead and awarded a safety 
to the other team. 

The following questions have just 
been received from JOURNAL readers. 

1. Team A has the ball on its own 
one yard line, fourth down. On a 
punt a guard on Team A holds. If 
the holding occurred while the ball 
was in the air it would go to the op- 
ponents at the spot of the foul. If, 
however, the holding occurred before 
the ball was kicked, the team that held 
would be penalized fifteen yards if out 
on the field of play, or if on the one 
yard line half the distance to the goal 
and the down would remain the same. 

2. Team A kicks off and a mem- 
ber of Team B slugs on the forty yard 
line. Team B catches the ball and is 
downed on the ten yard line. If the 
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slugging occurred while the ball was 
in the air then it would belong to the 
opponents at the spot of the foul. If, 
however, the slugging occurred after 
the ball had been caught, then Team 
B would be penalized half the distance 
to the goal from the spot where the 
foul occurred and the man who 
slugged would be disqualified. 

3. Team A punts and the left end 
on Team A catches the ball just at 
the moment when the safety on Team 
B was about to catch it. In this case 
the left end on Team A interfered 
with an opportunity for a fair catch 
and should be penalized. 

4. Team A has the ball on its own 
five yard line, third down, ten yards 
to go. On an attempted punt, the 
punt is blocked by Team B and Team 
A recovers in the end zone. This is a 
safety. 

5. Should holding penalties be in- 
flicted from the spot of the offense or 
from where the ball was put in play? 
Reference to Rule 16, Section 1 and 
Rule 23, Section 1, the penalty should 
be inflicted from the spot of the foul. 
If the team that last had the ball com- 
mits a foul, the down remains the 
same. If the defensive team fouls it 
is first down for the offensive team 
and if the foul is committed when 
the ball is in the air the ball belongs 
to the offended team at the spot of the 
foul. 

6. Team A has the ball and on a 
punt the ball is blocked by a player on 
Team B behind the scrimmage line. 
The ball then goes out of bounds with- 
out crossing the scrimmage line. In 
this case the ball belongs to Team B, 
the team that last touched it, at the 
spot where it went out of bounds. 

7. Team A has the ball on its own 
five yard line and attempts a punt. 
The ball is partially blocked, crosses 
the scrimmage line and a player of 
Team B in attempting to pick up the 
ball kicks it across the goal line into 
the end zone where one of his team 
mates falls on it. Team B should be 
penalized for kicking a loose ball. 
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One hundred and ten thousand watch the Army and Navy game at Soldiers’ field 
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Dyche Stadium at Northwestern University as it will appear when completed. 


Northwestern University. Stadium 


By Walter M. Paulison 


NE of the most significant ex- 
amples of the increased popu- 
larity which football has enjoyed is to 
be found at Northwestern University 
where the drawing power of the popu- 
lar fall sport necessitated the con- 
struction of a new stadium which 
when completed will seat 75,000 spec- 
tators. 

Twenty years ago, Northwestern 
erected a wooden stadium capable of 
holding 12,000 spectators. At that 
time the structure was hailed as the 
finest in the middle west and attracted 
much favorable comment. However, 
within a few years Northwestern 
Field was playing to capacity crowds 
at every game and during the last 
several years it has been possible to 
seat but a very small percentage of 
the spectators desiring to witness the 
contests. 

Need of a new stadium was appar- 
ent and James Gamble Rogers, the 
university architect, was authorized 
to prepare plans for the new “grid” 
plant. Consultations with K. L. Wil- 
son, athletic director, and Coach 
Glenn Thistlethwaite, head football 
coach, were held and in this way the 
designers were able to prepare plans 
for a stadium which contained all the 
practical features required in a mod- 
ern football plant. Bowls and stadia 


all over the United States were in- 
spected in order that advantage might 
be taken of all their features. 

Six months from the day that the 
first concrete was poured, the first 
game was held in the stadium. Con- 
crete was poured for the first time 


May 5, 1926 and on Oct. 2, 1926 a 
crowd of 19,000 persons attended 
the opening game with South Dakota. 
The speed with which the great stands 
rose on the site of the old wooden 
structure is an outstanding achieve- 
ment in building construction. 
Completion of the stadium in six 
months demanded great concentration 
of constructive forces and real or- 
ganization and cooperation between all 
the classes of labor required for such 
work. In the first place a new field 
had to be made. The old site was off 
center so that the new gridiron is 
about seventy-five feet east of the old 
one and has been elevated nearly two 
feet higher than the former field. 
During the period of construction ‘a 
force of 400 carpenters and laborers 
were employed. The stadium contains 
16,000 cubic yards of concrete; nearly 
153,000 feet of lumber were used for 
the seats and 12,000 cast iron brack- 
ets were used to fasten down the 


seats. 











Colonnades of the East stands. 





The stands are built of reinforced 
concrete of the best and strongest ma- 
terials obtainable. Engineers state 
that under ordinary circumstances the 
stands will last from 500 to 1,000 
years. 

By the use of curved stands in the 
shape of a crescent it is possible to 
place a maximum number of seats be- 
tween the goal posts with the greatest 
possible number on the fifty yard line. 
This arrangement also places every- 
body facing the center of the field 
rather than at right angles to it as in 
the case of the former rectangular 
stands. 

The seats are provided with ample 
foot room, giving each patron plenty 
of space. The seats are of the three 
board type, which is the most com- 
fortable and in case of snow and rain 
is the easiest to keep clean. 

Utilization of long rolling ramps 
rather than steps makes it possible 
for the stadium to be emptied of a 
capacity crowd in less than six min- 
utes. The ramps which are on about 
a fifteen per cent grade, lead from the 
ground nearly to the top of the first 
deck. In this way most of the spec- 
tators may reach a point nearly to 
their seats before emerging to the 
outside of the deck. The ramps 
which are fifteen feet in width are a 
great improvement over long tiers of 
steps because they are set at a pitch 
which makes walking comfortable. 

In the towers at each end of the 
stands are the ramps which lead to 
the seats on the second deck. These 
towers are 100 feet high and besides 
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containing the ramps are designed to 
house a number of offices, including 
the trouble office and telephone and 
telegraph booths. 

The stands of the first decks have 
seventy-seven rows of seats in the 


center which decrease towards the- 


ends. The second decks have seven- 
teen rows of seats capable of holding 
4,500 spectators. The boxes in the 
first deck are located between the 
sixteenth and twentieth rows. The 
boxes which contain six seats are in 
two tiers thus giving those seated in 
the rear row the advantage of being 
higher than those in front. Another 
row of boxes is located in the first two 
rows of the second deck. The space 
between each individual seat in the 
stadium is seventeen inches wide. 

Seventeen exits are located around 
three sides of the field which enables 
the crowd to be emptied from the 
stadium without massing at any one 
point. The spectators are directed to 
exit from the same portals in which 
they entered the stadium thus elimi- 
nating excessive crowds at any one 
point. 

One of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of the stadium is the utilization 
of space beneath the decks for practice 
areas, handball courts, locker rooms, 
team suites, lavatories, showers, 
squash courts and lunch rooms. 

Under the east stand is an indoor 
practice area, ninety by sixty-five feet, 
with an eighteen foot clear head room. 
On this side are also located the 
squash courts, caretaker’s apartment, 
offices and team room suites. 

The heating plant is located under 
the west stand. Here are also located 
the laundry, three team room suites, 
complete with shower rooms, drying 
rooms and store rooms. A wrestling 
and handball room together with an 
assembly room, coaches’ offices, doc- 
tor’s room and offices are some of the 
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Long rolling ramps bring spectators within a few feet of their seats 


other rooms under this spacious deck. 

Realization that radio has risen to 
a position of highest importance in 
connection with broadcasting of sport 
events caused officials of the Univers- 
ity to take radio possibilities into ac- 
count in drafting plans for the stad- 
ium. Installation of two large booths 
adjacent to the press box and capable 
of accommodating five men was the 
first step taken by the engineers in 
their plans for the radio operators. 
These booths will be glass enclosed, 
steam heated and fitted with every 
convenience for the men who broad- 
cast. 

To facilitate further the work of 
the announcer, telephone connections 
with the sidelines have been estab- 
lished where a man familiar with the 
players and plays will communicate 
with the operators in the booths 
above. 

Extensive plans have also been made 
for the accommodation of the press. 
A press box second to none in the 
country is installed on the top of the 
second deck. The press stand is 
capable of holding 150 writers and 
telegraph operators. All writers are 


to be provided with individual desks 
and thus will not be hampered in 
their work as in the past when the 
men were crowded together along a 
single table. Occupants of the press 
stand and boxes on the second deck 
will reach their seats by elevators. 

Between the two stands the field 
from the out edges of the running 
track is 250 feet wide. The field from 
end to end is 600 feet long. The 220 
yard straightaway along the west side 
extends to the northern end of the 
stadium. At the north end of the field 
are located the pole vault, high jump, 
and weight throwing positions. 

The running track is a quarter of a 
mile in length and is twenty-seven 
feet wide. This will make possible 
eight lanes for runners. 

The gridiron has the system of 
crow foot, sub-drainage that has 
proved unusually successful this sea- 
son. A natural surface of black loam 
fill was used for the field on which 
was sowed Virginia Bent grass. The 
field has stood up remarkably well for 
the first year and is regarded as one 
of the finest gridirons in the middle 
west. 
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Zone or Man-to-Man 
Defense—Which? 


The zone defense conserves the energy of the mcn and docs 
not result in so many fouls as does the man-to-man defense. 


ERHAPS the most mooted point 

in the discussion of efficient de- 
fensive basketball is whether a team 
can be more consistently successful by 
employing the zone defense or the 
man-to-man defense. Theoretically, 
the zone defense can be used without 
the same danger of fouling that is 
so apparent and so costly in the man- 
to-man defensive game. 

The rules emphatically state that a 
player on defense shall play the ball 
and not the man. When a player on 
defense has been instructed by his 
coach to “hound” the opposing star 
and literally “ride him to death,” it 
means that in this type of game, the 
man-to-man defense, there will be 
much contact and perhaps combat. 

The zone game is an energy saver. 
The man-to-man game is an energy 
destroyer. The difficulty with most 
coaches in using the zone game is that 
they have trouble with their transi- 
tional zones. In other words, when 
two or sometimes three men on the 
offense assemble in a certain zone the 
coach often has difficulty in shifting 
his defense from the other zones into 
the danger zone without leaving a vul- 
nerable spot open to attack. 

The fourth principle of war is the 
principle of the economy of force. The 
zone defensive game is the very em- 
bodiment of this principle of the econ- 
omy of force. In a highly organized 
unit, such as a basketball team, many 
coaches have difficulty in shifting their 
power with simplicity and at the same 
time maintaining security. I believe 
that this can be done in the zone de- 
fensive game. Coaches generally ac- 
cept the set five-man, two-line defense 
as the orthodox defense of the day. 
This defense embodies both the man- 
to-man defense and the zone defensive 
game. 

The plan of the man-to-man style 
of play is that the two guards will 
pick up the first two men through on 
offense. When the other men on of- 
fense go through, the front-line de- 
fensive man will pick them up and 
stay with them until a shot is made 
or the offense loses the ball. 

In the zone game the plan is very 
different. The two guards should be 
placed seven feet from the end line 
and seven feet from the rim of the 
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basket. On their initial move, these 
men should operate defensively seven 
feet in any direction, forward, later- 
ally and backward, as conditions war- 
rant. They should actually cover a 
fourteen-foot zone by shifting in any 
and all directions. 

In the accompanying diagram, num- 
ber 1, I shall present this zone defense 
as follows: 

Draw two circles, fourteen feet in 
diameter, and use each of your guards 
as the center of his respective circle. 
For the forwards, draw two circles of 
the same size, the centers of which 
are seven feet from each side line and 
twenty-five feet from the end line. For 
the center position draw a circle of 
the same diameter, between the two 
forwards’ positions. You will readily 
see that each man forms the center of 
his respective circle. 

The idea of such a defensive mech- 
anism is that the five men are attached 
together by an elastic band which is 
pulling with each shifting movement 
of the defense into a lopsided forma- 
tion. When one player moves, the re- 
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Diagram 1. 





sultant direction of the other is fixed. 
Regardless of the place at which the 
offense thrusts, the entire defense 
moves conjointly and simultaneously 
to meet it. 

If the opposition should place its 
two forwards in their offensive cor- 
ners, the zone defense should shift to 
the following formation. Diagram 
No. 2. 

One guard should rush out to with- 
in seven to ten feet of the offensive 
man in the corner and cover him much 
as a bird dog sets a quail. The sec- 
ond guard should move immediately 
from his position in the same direc- 
tion and across toward the first guard 
to a point equi-distant from the orig- 
inal position of the two guards. The 
second guard should now be situated 
in the free-throw lane about seven feet 
in front of the basket. Since these 
zones are only fourteen feet in diam- 
eter, each man will have moved only 
seven to ten feet or a distance of only 
a little more than the radius of his 
circle. 

The forward on the weak side of 
this play should drop back simultan- 
eously to cover the other offensive man 
in the area just vacated by the sec- 
ond guard. Then the defensive cen- 
ter should shift about seven feet to 
the side toward the position just va- 
cated by the defensive forward. The 
other defensive forward should shift 
laterally in the same direction, toward 
his own center. 

_I have now outlined a two-line de- 
fense with three men in the rear line 
and two in the front line. The dan- 
gerous points are covered and so are 
the offensive men. You will notice 
that the two guards were not drawn 
to their respective corners and thus 
did not weaken the defensive zone un- 
der the basket. One guard was kept 
under the basket. Both guards should 
never be found out of their natural 
positions at the same time. A guard 
is most useful under his own basket. 
The forward should drop back to cover 
the other corner and thus permit the 
second guard to remain in protection 
of the most vulnerable point, around 
the basket. The center should not be 
drawn back out of position to cover 
a dangerous man near the basket. 
Should the center be drawn out of 
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his position it would be an easy mat- 
ter for the offense to shoot over the 
center’s head for a hit or for a carom 
rebound shot. For this reason the 
center should be kept at his defensive 
position, working on an anterior-pos- 
terior-lateral plane, to thwart the 
many rushes and attempts by the of- 
fense, which occur directly out in 
front of the basket. Again, should 
the defensive team be fortunate 
enough to recover the ball, the center 
is in a position to break quickly on 
the offense. 

There are two particular kinds of 
steps employed in the execution of this 
type of zone defensive game, namely, 
the boxer’s step (which the center, 
especially, uses when working on the 
anterior-posterior plane), and the first 
baseman’s step (lateral). The two 
steps are executed as follows: 

The boxer’s step is executed by ad- 
vancing the left foot forward and fol- 
lowing with the right foot until it 
comes to position about eight inches 
behind the heel of the left foot. Then, 
in the same manner, another step is 
made forward with the left foot. The 
left hand and arm are advanced to 
the front, with the hand a little to 
the left of the face. The body is in 
a crouched position with the knees 
slightly bent. Thus is the order con- 
tinued in the advance of the defensive 
man, much after the manner of a 
boxer’s advance. 

If it is necessary for the player to 
retreat, he should move his rear foot 
back about one short step and then 
draw the forward foot back about 
eight inches in front of the rear foot. 
Thus should all defensive players ad- 
vance and retreat in this set five-man 
formation. 

When moving laterally, the first 
baseman’s step should be employed. 
This step is executed by moving to 
the side, with a lateral step, and fol- 
lowing with the other foot. The 
player should bring the second foot 
up to close proximity with the first 
foot. This move is to be repeated as 
often as is necessary. This step works 
in easily as a quick lateral shift. 

These are the only two steps neces- 
sary for a player to learn in this de- 
fensive zone game. With these two 
steps perfected, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in extricating himself from 
many bad situations. A boxer would 
never think of charging across the 
ring and striking his opponent with 
his right foot advanced, if his natural 
stance were to box with his left foot 
advanced. If he had a retreating op- 
ponent who would permit him to run 
a short distance, he would of course 
get to his objective as quickly as pos- 
sible and, in that case, would use the 
speediest method of arriving, namely, 
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running. Then, before he should meet 
his opponent he would shift to a box- 
er’s stance to keep from losing his 
balance. So it is with the basketball 
player. He should conserve his 
strength by always keeping between 
the man with the ball and the basket 
that he is guarding. 

Of course, there are many varia- 
tions of the zone game. For instance: 

Should a team on offense employ a 
long-shot man it would be necessary 
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for the defensive team to send one 
of their forwards out into the court 
to take care of this long-shot artist. 
This lone defensive man would still 
play a zone game. He would station 
himself out ten or fifteen feet in front 
of this long-shot artist. His job would 
be to play the zone in front of this 
particular offensive man until he tried 
either a shot for a goal or an advance 
down the floor. In the former case, 
the guard, by using the boxer’s stance, 
would thwart his try for a goal and, 
in the latter case, should the offensive 
man cut through the defense for a 
pass or a shot, the guard would al- 
ways keep well enough in front of the 
offensive man so that he could float 
back into his old position. 

The entire team should take its posi- 
tion on the floor by the location of 
the guards. They should start by con- 
centrating the defense around the bas- 
ket, making that defense air-tight. It 
is very much better to have the entire 
team located within a radius of 
twenty-five feet of the basket than to 
cover areas out on the floor which 
would draw the defense out, and there- 
by open up holes that are very hard 
to cover. Should the team on the of- 
fensive place a goal-shooter back of 
the defensive forward and along the 
side line, the defensive forward should 
drop diagonally backward from five 
to seven feet to cover this man. This 
position of the defensive forward will 
generally force the player on offense 
back into guard-territory. In this 
case the offensive forward will be well 
taken care of either way he moves. 

However, here is one situation 
which should noggbe overlooked. If 
the team on offense should spot a man 
with the ball out in front of the de- 
fensive forward, and another man be- 
hind him and near the side line, a 
new situation would arise and should 
be met in the following way. Dia- 
gram 3: 

The defensive forward on the strong 
side (where the ball is) must come 
out and meet the man with the ball. 
He will not need to rush him. An 
advance to within ten feet should suf- 
fice. In such an advance, the player 
should always use the boxer’s stance. 
This will enable him to be ready al- 
ways to block a shot, if one should 
be attempted. The defensive guard 
on the same side as the defensive for- 
ward who moved out should advance 
at the same time that his forward ad- 
vances. He should move laterally and 
forward to prohibit the other offensive 
man, stationed on the side line and 
back behind the defensive forward, 
from obtaining a pass and a conse- 
quent shot. 

The second defensive guard should 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Strategy of Basketball 


Substitutions 


A basketball coach should not substitute hit and miss 


but should follow a general policy of 


HEN a basketball team leaves 

the playing floor after a game 
has been lost, the coach begins to 
wonder whether he has played his 
team correctly. Usually. he asks him- 
self such questions as these: Should 
I have substituted Jones for White 
instead of allowing White to play the 
whole game? Did I use the correct 
strategy in putting Smith in the game 
instead 'of Brown? Many other simi- 
lar questions arise according to the 
particular conditions of the game. 

Much of this after-game doubt may 
be eliminated by the coach’s pre-game 
preparation. That is, if the coach 
studies his team in relation to the 
game at hand with a view to possible 
substitutions, he will be better able to 
play his team correctly. How- 
ever, such preparations must not be 
too arbitrary. The coach should study 
the possible happenings and make 
his changes in the line-up as a result 
of cool, careful thinking on the bench 
during the progress of the game. 

It is wise for a basketball coach to 
adopt a general policy of substitution 
each year. Such policy must be 
formed on the bast of the character- 
istics—physical and mental—of the 
individuals on the squad. 

Some of the principles of substitu- 
tion plans may be considered here. In 
the first place, substitutions in any 
particular game should be avoided 
whenever possible. The longer five 
men play together in a single game, 
the better the team-work of those men 
will be. The players become accus- 
tomed to the eccentricities of play of 
each of the others and learn their own 
abilities in relation to the opponents. 
The presence of a new man often 
breaks the team play. Furthermore, 
there is no doubt but that a group of 
five men with the responsibility of vic- 
tory or defeat placed upon them will 
play a better game than if any or all 
are in the fear of being “jerked.” 
This principle of avoiding substitu- 
tions may be verified by a close study 
of the history of highly successful 
teams. The truly great teams are 
composed of five regular players who 
are in the line-up practically all of the 
time. 


By Craig Ruby 


But it is necessary to make substi- 
tutions. In fact, the coach must de- 
liberately make them in early season 
in order to learn the ability of his 
men. Not only that, but a coach must 
protect himself by developing satis- 
factory experienced substitutes who 
can take the positions of the regular 
players in case of injury, sickness, or 
ineligibility. The coach who does not 
have at least one forward and one 
guard substitute of experience is 
jeopardizing the success of his team. 

Substitutions are commonly made 
because the regular player is having 
an “off night.” Men play less effi- 
ciently in some games than they do 
in others but few regulars will play 
poorly for the entire game. It is 
doubtful whether more is gained by 
such a substitution than is lost, for it 
is the regular who will more often 
“come through” at the critical time. 

However, some squads are blessed 
with a player who can score, almost 
invariably, one or two baskets as soon 
as he is sent into a game. Such men 
may well be retained on the bench as 
an “ace-in-the-hole” to be used at cri- 
tical points in the game. This player 
and the whole squad should be con- 
vinced completely as to his ability to 
score when substituted. This creates 
a spirit of confidence which is difficult 
to defeat. 

A similar substitution may be made 
in the case of a particular type of 
player. Such a player is one who is a 
star when his morale is good but a 
pitiful performer when the game is 
going badly for him. In some games 
he will score six, eight, or even ten 
baskets, while in others, he will be 
held almost scoreless. In other words, 
he is easy to “stop.” In.the case of 
such a player it is well to keep him on 
the bench for the first ten or fifteen 
minutes of a game. Then, when he 
enters the line-up, the opposing play- 
ers will be fatigued and his morale 
will be high. Such a player, handled 
correctly, may be of far more value to 
a team than any one of the five men 
who are in the starting line-up. 

Some coaches do not use good judg- 
ment in choosing the proper substi- 
tute for the player who is coming out 


substituting. 


of the game. For instance, if an ex- 
ceedingly fast player takes the place 
of a slow man, the pass timing of the 
whole team may be ruined. ‘The fast 
player arrives at the spot where he 
should receive the ball so soon, in com- 
parison to his predecessor, that the 
other four men cannot react properly. 
A close observer will see this in every 
substitution of this sort. The fast 
player does not seem to accomplish 
much in the way of team work. His 
accomplishments are always individu- 
alistic. 

This is also true where a slow man 
is substituted for a fast one, but the 
condition is not so conspicuous. 
Therefore, it is important to substi- 
tute men of equal speed and quickness. 

Many players seem to lack the 
stamina to play the entire game at 
full speed. Very often they weaken 
gradually and the coach does not see 
it. If the opponents take advantage 
of this weakening, they will gain con- 
fidence and effectiveness to such an 
extent that the game will be lost. But 
before this occurs, the coach should 
substitute for the weakened man. 
Frequently, the coach does realize the 
condition of the man but keeps him in 
the game on the “hunch” that he will 
recuperate. It is much more advisable 
to send in a new man upon the slight- 
est provocation in such cases. 

Substitutions which cause a forward 
to move to a guard position (or vice 
versa) are made by fewer coaches. No 
substitution can be more inadvisable 
than this. No player can change 
from a forward position to a guard 
position in a single game without 
great loss of efficiency. It must be 
remembered that basketball is a game 
played, almost entirely, by acquired 
habits. A forward adjusts himself by 
habit on the court and with his team- 
mates in relation to the ball. When 
he is moved out of the forward to a 
guard position, he retains those habits 
of a forward. This handicaps his 
playing as a guard. The specializa- 
tion of position play should be main- 
tained in all substitutions. 

Another frequent cause of substitu- 
tion is to stop a scoring spurt on the 
part of the opponents. When such a 
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spurt takes place—if it appears dan- 
gerous—information may be sent to 
the players on the court through a 
substitute player. However, the value 
of this strategy is somewhat doubtful. 
The substitute is often so excited that 
he forgets to deliver the information. 
Or if he does deliver it, he may make a 
mistake in doing so. At least he will 
not make the command forceful. Fur- 
thermore, the plaver cannot talk until 
another time-out is called, except dur- 
ing actual game play. Game play con- 
versation is rather unsatisfactory. If 
no information is to be conveyed to a 
team, the timeout may stop the rally 
of the opponents successfully. 

Some coaches use substitution as a 
cause for a rest period for a free 
thrower at a time near the end of 
a closely contested game. For in- 
stance, if the game is tied, with only 
one or two minutes remaining to be 
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played when a foul is called on the op- 
ponents, a substitution may be made 
in order to give the free thrower a 
two minute rest before attempting to 
make the throw. This is particularly 
valuable if the free thrower is to at- 
tempt two throws. On the other hand, 
a substitution should never be made 
just before the opponents are to free 
throw. 

Wholesale substitutions are gener- 
ally made after a team has apparently 
won a game. This, of course, is ad- 
visable because it encourages the sec- 
ond team players and increases the 
squad spirit. Such complete substitu- 
tion for the first team may be danger- 
ous if done early in the last quarter. 
Games have been lost because the 
coach sent the “scrubs” into the game 
five minutes before the end of the 
game when his team was ahead ten 
points. Often the apparently defeated 
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opponents gain new life when the sub- 
stitutes are sent in against them and 
score at will. When the first team re- 
enters such a game, they cannot re- 
cover their previous playing level for 
several minutes. In the meantime the 
game may be lost. The “scrubs” 
should be sent into the game only 
when the lead margin is to the min- 
utes to be played as three is to one. 

The substitution problems as dis- 
cussed in this article are a part of 
those which must confront a coach the 
whole time he sits on the team bench 
during a game. Victory or defeat may 
be determined by the substitution 
strategy of the coach. It behooves 
every basketball coach to formulate a 
definite substitution policy for his 
team each year. He will feel, then, 
after each game, that he has played 
his team correctly, and to the best of 
his ability. 


Improving the Breath Control 
of Swimmers 


How to teach conscious regulation of respiration—what 
dry land exercises are best to start with—why opening 
the eyes in the water is emphasized 


instruction to become at home 
in the water, simply through 
years of inhabiting the fluid, are not 
likely to master the secrets of breath 
control except by accidental discov- 
ery. Time and devotion to the sport 
will teach a boy everything but that. 
Therefore, breath control is the big- 
gest and most distinct contribution 
that class instruction can make. 
How progress in swimming is 
hindered by lack of thorough mastery 
of breath control, even after years of 
boyhood devotion to the sport, is 
illustrated in my own personal ex- 
perience. For years I had been 
swimming in creeks, rivers, Y. M. 
C. A. pools and at beaches but had 
never developed the power to navigate 
more than two or three lengths of the 
sixty-foot pool without becoming 
breathless and exhausted. No matter 
how much effort and determination I 
put into it, I could not get beyond 
this limit. I swam a sort of trudgeon 
stroke, and turned my face into the 
water as I made the left arm pull, 
but I did not exhale under water. I 
held my breath until my face came 
into the air, and then.I exhaled 


G instructor who learn without 


quickly, and then inhaled quickly. 


By Clarence A. Bush 


One day without forethought, I 
began to exhale before my face came 
clear, though I still held my breath 
for a little time. This advancing of 
the exhaling, starting it under water 
and finishing it above, gave me such 
relief that I was able to travel nine 
lengths of the tank before tiring. 
Next time I made eighteen, then 
thirty-three, and after that I could 
swim almost indefinitely. This devel- 
opment in power came very suddenly, 
after years of frustrated effort, sim- 
ply because I had stumbled upon an 
improved method of breath control. 
But it was not yet the full develop- 
ment. 

My next big advance in technique 
came when Coach William Bachrach 
of the Illinois Athletic Club, watching 
for my exhale bubbles, discovered 
that I held my breath for the first 
half of the period my face was in the 
water. 

“Why do you inflict that punish- 
ment upon yourself, holding your 
breath until you are ready to come 
up for more air?” inquired Bachrach. 

“Because I need my wind for the 
final snort out of water to clear my 
nose of any drops that might trickle 
down to my windpipe,” I answered. 





“T understand that part of it,” said 
Bachrach. “But this is what you 
should do. Keep a flow of air either 
going or coming at all times, the same 
as you do on land. Don’t blow it out 
fast so it will be all gone. Let it out 
slow. Let the exhale be a ‘slow mo- 
tion movie,’ taking four or five times 
longer than the inhale. The inhale 
is a quick bite, a gulp through a wide 
open mouth. Then at-once start the 
slow exhale, and keep just enough for 
the final snort.” 

Although I tried his plan a few 
times, my habit was a strong one and 
hard to break. However, I kept at 
it and finally fell into it naturally. 
Then came my third big advance in 
swimming ease. Where a mile a day 
had exhausted me completely, I began 
to do a mile and a half a day with 
greater ease. 

This experience serves to show the 
importance of keeping the beginner 
on the fundamentals of breath con- . 
trol, going into it in great detail and 
sticking to the elementary exercises 
until the art is so thoroughly mas- 
tered as to become second nature. 

Another reason for prolonging these 
exercises through several lessons is 
that the beginner’s nasal passages 
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need to become accustomed to water. 
The walls of these passages are very 
tender and the average coach'has so 
long passed the period of sensitiveness 
in these walls that he may not appre- 
ciate the problem they offer the be- 
ginner. The irritation caused to 
these’. membranes often takes the 
pupil’s mind off of his instruction and 
may even discourage him, uncon- 
sciously, from continuing with the 
course. Therefore, it is essential that 
these passages become thoroughly 
seasoned by the water before any 
advanced instruction is attempted. 
“Home work” assignments in breath 
control exercises, with the swimmer 
immersing the face in a bath tub, 
basin or wash bowl will hasten this 
seasoning process. 

To put into practice the theories of 
breath control outlined in the pre- 
vious article of this series, it is ad- 
visable to have a little preliminary 
dril} on dry land. Coach Bachrach 
sets his pupil down in a comfortable 
chair. 

“Open your mouth,” says Bachrach, 
“by relaxing your lower jaw enough 
to say “Ah-ah!” or take a bite out 
of a big chocolate cake at a picnic. 

“Then relax your diaphragm. As 
you do this the air pressure forces the 
air into your lungs through your 
mouth. Do not stuff your lungs. 
Take whatever air the outside pres- 
sure puts in naturally. Just take a 
quick bite. 

“Your lungs are now normally filled. 
Shut your mouth, compress your lips 
and order your diaphragm to squeeze 
the air out of your lungs through your 
compressed lips, just as the hand 
would squeeze the air out of the hole 
in a soft rubber ball. To get the 
proper shape to the mouth, just 
imagine you are playing a cornet. 

“Do not blow out all your air. Keep 
a little. If you inhale and exhale 
more:than normally in this exercise, 
you will get more oxygen than your 
lungs are accustomed to. This may 
make you light headed. If you get 
dizzy while doing this exercise you 
will know why. 


Natural breathing is somewhere 


between sixteen and twenty-two times 
a minute. 
exercise at the natural pace. 


Try to do this unnatural 
The 





Exhaling position in breath control practice. 
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mouth is not opened wide for the pur- 
pose of stuffing your lungs, but to 
enable you to get your air easily and 
quickly and to decrease suction. In 
this exercise the mouth should snap 
open at the finish of the exhalation 
and take a quick bite.” 

“Now that you have gained some 
idea of voluntary breathing, let’s try 
to put it into practice. Take a breath, 
fill your lungs, shut your mouth and 
hold your breath for a few seconds. 
Now with extra compression on your 
lips, give a forcible, explosive blow 
to empty your lungs. Immediately 
open your mouth and let the air run 
into your lungs. Follow this up by 
breathing very easily and normally, 
all with your mouth, of course, until 
you get back to normal.” 

The system used by George S. 
Corsan, Sr., is somewhat different in 
details, in fact, he has two systems. 
One is the perpendicular breathing 
practice, and the other is the hori- 
zontal. In the first, he puts the swim- 
mer in the water about waist high and 
has him raise his hands overhead. The 
counts are: 

1. Breathe in the air through wide 
open mouth. 

2. Bend the knees and sink, sub- 
merging the head, and blowing out 
the air through the nose. 

3. When the air is about all out, 
straighten the knees and rise slowly 
to the surface. 

Keep the hands overhead through- 
out this process. Take one second 
to breathe in and about ten seconds 
to breathe out. 


“Too much force,” says Corsan, 


“used in blowing the air out may 
close the nasal passage; use the exact, 
right amount of force, and this the 
most important of all details—cor- 





Inhaling position in breath control practice. 


rect breathing—may be learned by a 
class of two hundred in a few min- 
utes. To form the habit of correct 
breathing in swimming, do this exer- 
cise a score of times.” 

In the horizontal method, Corsan 
has -his pupils in very shallow water. 
They place their hands on the bottom, 
lined up facing the instructor. 

“Rest on the hands,” he says, “and 
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permit the body to assume the 
horizontal position. Lie as low as 
possible in the water, permitting the 
body to relax. 

“Take a very deep breath in 
through the mouth by opening the 
mouth with a jerk, taking in an enor- 
mous amount of air with a gulp, and 
then closing the mouth with a snap. 
After holding the air for a moment 
or so, allow it to flow out through 
the nose in a steady stream. Keep the 
mouth closed and relax while the 
process is going on, especially while 
exhaling. Repeat a few times. 

“Remaining in the same position, 
take the left hand off the bottom and 
place the left elbow there. Recline 
lightly on the left side, having the 
left shoulder and left ear in the water; 
roll the top of the head well down into 
to water. Roll the back of the head 
into the water and incline the chin 
and face up. 

“Now breathe in through the 
mouth; then turn the face down by a 
half rotary movement of the neck and 
a slight roll of the body. Turn the 
face into the water and exhale 
through the nose, slowly expelling all 
the air, making a steady stream of 
bubbles under water. 

“Make the exhaling complete. 
Sternly suppress the tendency of the 
pupils to raise the head and shoulders 
out of the water on the completion 
of the exhaling. Make them hold the 
shoulders down and roll the face up 
out of the water again, keeping the 
back of the head in the water, and 
open the mouth for another deep in- 
hale.” 

Not much detail is given on this 
subject by L. deB. Handley. He says: 

“To learn swimming respiration, 
the beginner should stand in the 
shallow water, take a good breath, 
then duck the face and let the air ooze 
out by degrees through the nostrils. 
He may follow the same process in a 
basin or tub of water at home.” 

Until breath control is mastered it 
is well to keep everything as simple as 
possible in order that the beginner 
does not become confused trying to 
attend to too many ideas at once. 

More specific and complete is the 
exercise described by Coach Harry 
Hazlehurst of the Chicago Athletic 
Association. 

“Stand in the water reaching about 
to the arm pits,” says Hazlehurst. 
“Place the hands on the hips. Inhale 
deeply through the mouth. After in- 
halation close the mouth naturally. 
Do not try to squeeze the lips together 
tightly. 

“Now squat slowly, keeping the 
feet on the bottom, body erect, bend- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Drills for Teaching Basketball 
Fundamentals 


in other sports, is largely de- 

pendent upon a thorough drilling 
in the fundamentals. The writer has 
found that a system of exercises in- 
volving the various steps of each 
fundamental, gone through by count 
has enabled him to give successfully 
the correct form to the entire squad. 
By stopping on each count the in- 
dividual mistakes may be corrected 
before the next count in the drill. For 
convenience, the sidelines are used as 
a guide in helping to secure the cor- 
rect position of the feet. These exer- 
cises or drills are executed without 
using the basketball. Later, as the 
men become accustomed to the exer- 
cises, the ball is used and the men take 
turns going through the correct form, 
until finally they are sent through for- 
mations using actual game conditions. 


Each exercise is fully described by 
giving the starting position on the 
floor, the correct position on each 
count, and finally the variations to be 
used after the drill has been practiced. 
The exercises are divided into four 
main groups: first, pivot formations; 
second, passing formations; 
dribble formations; fourth, guarding 
formations. 


Pits citer spor in Basketball, as 


Pivot Formations 
Full Pivot Drill to the Right 


Starting position: Men in line one 
step back of side line facing center of 
the court with plenty of space between 
each man. Drill as follows, in count, 
holding each position until next com- 
mand. The coach may then correct 
mistakes before taking next step in 
the drill. The men are required in 
the exercise to touch the floor to make 
them get low enough. 

Count one: 

Place right foot on sideline, arms 
held as though holding the ball at the 
belt with knees slightly bent. 

Count two: 

Swing rearward and to the left on 
the ball of the right foot, placing left 
foot ahead of the sideline and way to 
the right, an easy stride. At the same 


time, touch the left hand to the floor, 
with the left knee bent and the right 
knee straight. 

Count three: 

Bring right leg around and step still 
further to the right and ahead. 

Count four: 


third,” 


By Percy Godfrey 


Take standing position. Continue 
right pivot drill across the floor. 


Full Pivot Drill to the Left 

Starting position same as in pivot 
drill to the right. 

Count one: 

Place left foot on the sideline, arms 
held as though holding the ball at the 
belt, knees slightly bent. 

Count two: 

Swing rearward and to the right on 
the ball of the left foot, placing right 














Percy Godfrey played four years of 
basketball at Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, where he was All-State forward 
in basketball two years when Carleton 
won state championship under George 
Levis (later at Indiana). 

Mr. Godfrey has coached athletics 
since graduation at Pillsbury Military 
Academy, Owatonna, Minn., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., High School, and three years at 
Oklahoma State @eachers College, 
Durant, Okla. He is now assistant 
basketball coach at the University of 
Minnesota. 





foot ahead of the sideline and way to 
the right, an easy stride. At the same 
time touch the floor with the right 
hand, with the right knee bent and 
the left knee straight. 

Count three: 

Bring left leg around and step still 
further to the left and ahead. 

Count four: 

Take standing position. Continue 
left pivot drill across the floor. 
Variations 

First. Repeat the drills above in 
count, alternating right and left pivot 
across the floor. 

Second. Repeat as in first variation 
except without the count. Simply say, 
“Right Pivot” or “Left Pivot.” Men 
should hold standing position after 
each pivot until ordered to do the next 
step. Varying the commands will 
make the men think harder. 

Third. Have the men come up one 
at a time, dribbling up to a guard, 
pivoting and passing to a third player. 
Emphasize passing the ball before 
pivot foot is again put on the floor, as 
otherwise the pivot is illegal. 


Front Right Turn Drill 

Starting position: Stand men in 
line one step inside of sideline, facing 
the wall, with plenty of space between 
the men. 

Count one: 

Jump forward landing on the side- 
line with both feet, well apart, arms 
held as though holding the ball at the 
belt and the knees bent. 

Count two: 

Swing forward and to the right on 
the ball of the right foot, dipping the 
right shoulder and touching the fioor 
with the right hand, at the same time 
placing the left foot on the sideline. 
Use the hand in touching the floor 
only while dipping the shoulder, final 
position being with the arms extended 
as though holding the ball, feet well 
apart and the knees bent. The player 
in this position will be facing in to- 
wards the middle of the court. 

Count three: 

Take original position facing the 
wall and inside of the sideline. Repeat 
drill. 


Front Left Turn Drill 

Starting position: Stand men in 
line one step inside of sideline, facing 
the wall, with plenty of space between 


the men. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Development of Football 


T the close of the football season it may be 
pertinent to inquire the reasons for the great 
growth which has been shown in interest in the 
games this year. That the game has developed very 
rapidly in every way, all will agree. It is only 
necessary to read the attendance figures in the daily 
press on Sunday morning during the football season 
to appreciate the size of the football crowds. On 
October 30th, 78,000 people witnessed the Yale-Army 
game in the Yale Bow]; 75,000 the Stanford-Univer- 
sity of Southern California game in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum; 60,000 the Pennsylvania-Illinois game in 
the Illinois Memorial Stadium; 50,000 the Michigan- 
Navy game in Baltimore and 50,000 the Ohio-Chicago 
game on Stagg Field. These figures are significant 
because the majority of the so-called big games are 
not played until November. 

Regarding the building development, football 
stadiums have been built throughout the country 
until today there is hardly a college or university of 
any size that does not boast of a fine field and further, 
the majority of the high schools now have adequate 
facilities for accommodating the followers of these 
games. In the Western Conference composed of ten 
of the leading universities in the middlewest, the 
seating capacity for the combined stadiums is 450,000 
or an average of 45,000 per university. 

One of the reasons why more people attended foot- 
ball games this year than went to the games some 
years ago may be that today our people as a class 
have more leisure time than did their fathers. Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization estimates that in 1900 
twelve hours was the common working day, if all 
factory work is taken into account, while at present 
it is something like nine hours. According to Doug- 
las, Hitchcock and Atkins, in 1919 73.5 per cent of 
the miners were in mines working from forty-four 
to fifty-three hours per week. The Adamson law has 
fixed the basic day as eight hours for train service 
men and Mr. Ford has recently suggested a five-day 
week for workers. There can be no question but thats 
our people of today have more time to attend football 
games than did those who lived in the period when 
it was more difficult to make a living. 
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Not only do the American people have more leisure 
time now than formerly but they have more money 
to spend for recreation than did their immediate 
ancestors. In 1900 the per capita wealth in the 
United States was $1,164.79 while in 1925 it was esti- 
mated that the per capita wealth had increased to 
$3,400. The government statistics estimate that the 
present wealth of the United States is $353,000,- 
000,000. 

If this matter is viewed from another angle, in 
1900 there was one passenger automobile for every 
9,499 persons while in 1925 it has been estimated 
that there was one automobile for every 6.6 persons. 
In addition, in 1900 there were 113,000 miles of sur- 
face roads in the United States while in 1926 there 
are over half a million miles of surface roads. The 
automobile is at least partly responsible for the large 
crowds at the football games. A quarter of a century 
ago those who attended the games were from the most 
immediate vicinity of the stadiums while today a 
great many of the spectators drive to the games in 
their automobiles and return to their homes after 
the games are over. 

Some persons who view with alarm the large 
crowds at the football games and suggest that in their 
day so many people did not attend the contests no 
doubt fail to take into account that there are more 
students, alumni and townspeople now than there 
were a quarter of a century ago. In 1900 the 
enrollment in the secondary schools was 15,503,110 
while in 1925 it is estimated that there were 


- 26,000,000 boys and girls in the secondary schools 


of the United States. In the colleges the attendance 
has increased from 197,163 in 1900 to 920,000 in 
1925. 

In the Western Conference universities in 1900 
there were enrolled 22,801 students and in 1925 the 
attendance had increased to 84,225. Further, the 
alumni figures for these Conference universities in 
1900 was 58,224 and in 1925 241,866 men and women 
had been graduated from these institutions. In 1900 
the population of the cities in which the ten Con- 
ference universities are located was 2,576,043 and 
twenty years later the population of these same cities 
had grown to 4,714,650 and the population in the 
seven states in which the Conference universities are 
located had increased from approximately 19,000,000 
to 26,000,000 in twenty years. With these figures in 
mind it is easy for one to account for the size of 
the football crowds of today. 

This survey has not taken into account the fact 
of the increased publicity which has been given the 
game. There can be no question but that the sports 
writers have had a large part to play in popularizing 
college and high school football. At the same time 
the papers uniformly give the people what they want 
and the tremendous interest in the game is reflected 
by the space devoted to sports. Nothing has been 
said relative to football being played in a season when 
there is no other sport to challenge the interest of 
the people and the high fighting qualities of the game 
that universally appeal to all human beings. 

There is no reason to believe at the present that 
we are in immediate danger of having less leisure 
time in the future than at the present and that we 
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as a people will not be able to afford the luxury of 
attending football. games. ‘Further, there is every 
reason to believe that our student attendance will 
continue to increase as will the general population 
throughout the country. This being true, it is fairly 
safe to predict that if football continues to be ad- 
ministered by the educational institutions in the 
future as it has in the past the game will continue 
to grow in popularity and the 1927 football season 
should far surpass that of 1926. 





Harvard and Princeton 


True sportsmen everywhere will regret that it 
seemed advisable for Harvard and Princeton, two 
ancient rivals, to sever athletic relationships and all 
will hope that the breach will soon be healed. This, of 
course, is not the first time that two great institutions 
have permitted the competitive spirit to develop to 
such an extent that sports could not be conducted 
between the two contending parties in a sportsman- 
like manner. When such a condition exists, then it 
undoubtedly is wise not to schedule games until the 
spirit dies down. On the other hand it is always pos- 
sible to prevent these breaks if those in authority act 
in time. Athletics are generally and should be used 
as a means for developing friendly relationships and 
it is a sign of weakness when antagonisms and hostil- 
ities are allowed to develop. It is always possible to 
recognize good qualities in an opponent instead of 
looking for his faults. 

Some years ago two great institutions were at the 
point of a break in athletic relations. Each was 
stressing the faults of the other with the result that 
animosities were engendered and bad feeling pre- 
vailed. At the height of the hostilities, the athletic 
directors of these two institutions, broad-minded men 
who had the interest of their universities at heart, 
arranged for a meeting. At this meeting they talked 
things over and decided that one university was just 
as much at fault as the other and agreed that they 
would each do everything possible to develop friendly 
relationships. As a result the difficulties were soon 
adjusted and today a friendly spirit between the two 
institutions is generally recognized by all. 

The athletic men in the schools and colleges have it 
within their power to promote good will and sports- 
manship by their athletics and through them and 
when they do not make use of this power the game 
suffers. 





Down with the Champion 

One or two sports authorities have called attention 
to the fact that in England the crowd roots for the 
champion in a contest while here in America the 
populace is most generally for the challenger. Why 
this is, is difficult to understand but undoubtedly it 
is true that the people attending a sporting event in 
America who have no particular interest in either 
contestant or team cheer for the underdog. This 
attitude of the crowd is not so marked in school and 
college football games where the adherents of the con- 
tending teams are for one side or the other whether 
the team is winning or losing. However, the general 
public, which is not bound to any team by school 
loyalty, invariably cheers for the coach or team that 
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is not the favorite in the contest. This perhaps ex- 
plains why the public so often seemingly turns against 
a successful coach. If he for a season has poor 
material and cannot win so many games as he has 
been accustomed to win, even the students and alumni 
or at least a considerable number of these groups will 
invariably denounce a coach. Part of this is because 
spectators wonder if the old and successful coach has 
not lost his cunning. Why they should feel that a 
man who was a good coach last year would be a poor 
coach this year is hard to understand but without 
doubt the unthinking public very often does hold the 
opinion that men may lose their coaching efficiency in 
afew months. Probably the chief reason for the feel- 
ing of the populace toward the champions is that a 
great many of our people foolishly believe that men 
who are outstanding successes in the financial world, 
in politics or in business, somehow or other are 
inimical to the success of the masses. 





The American Olympic Association 


The stories regarding the recent meeting of the 
American Olympic Association in Washington may 
cause many people to wonder what the differences are 
between the colleges, the Army, the Navy, the schools 
and the Y. M. C. A. on one side and the A. A. U. on 
the other. Briefly stated they are as follows. 

First, a foreign organization called the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation has designated 
the A. A. U. as the governing body for track and field, 
basketball, swimming, boxing and wrestling in the 
United States. Fully ninety percent of the amateur 
track and field and basketball in this country is pro- 
moted by the schools and colleges and the Y. M. C. A., 
organizations that do not recognize either that the 
A. A. U. is the governing body of their sports in this 
country or that a foreign organization has the right 
to stipulate how school, college and Y. M. C. A. 
athletics in this country shall be governed. 

Second, the A. A. U. has created an American Olym- 
pic Association in which the Amateur Athletic Union 
and its different associations have voting strength out 
of proportion to their athletic importance in the 
nation. For instance, the Ski Association has three 
votes the same as the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, which is composed of the two hundred 
leading colleges in the United States. Since the col- 
leges furnish most of the athletes for the American 
Olympic team the collegiate association naturally feels 
that this is unequal representation. 

In the third place, as now constituted, the American 
Olympic Association is controlled by the A. A. U. asa 
means of providing A. A. U. officials with positions on 
the Olympic Committee. At the recent meeting when 
it appeared that it might be difficult for the A. A. U. 
to elect some of their men to positions of prominence, 
the constitution was changed in the meeting for the 
purpose of giving the A. A. U. delegates control of 

the convention. When this developed representatives 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
Western Conference and the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation withdrew their names from com- 
mittee appointments as a protest against the political 
methods employed by the A. A. U. 
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The Technique of Ice Hockey 


The technique of ice hockey which is rapidly becoming 
a major sport in America is herewith clearly outlined. 


The History of Hockey 


HE earliest history of hockey 
‘Ts shrouded in a background of 

Egyptian darkness. There is 
some evidence that it received its 
original impetus from a rough, crude 
game played by the Egyptians, but the 
certainty that our present game de- 
veloped from this original game is 
very indefinite. 

“In the development of hockey it is 
probable that hurling played an im- 
portant part, and it seems quite likely 
that the present skilled game origi- 
nated in a rough sport played at one 
time by the Romans.” It is thought 
that a game played in the British Isles 
as early as 1527—known as shinty in 
Scotland, hockey in England, and 
hurling in Ireland—was the outgrowth 
of this early Roman game. 


“Of all the games that developed 
from the old- Roman sport, the British 
hockey alone shaped the destiny of 
ours. There can be but little doubt 
that shinny, the forerunner of our 
scientific hockey, is the interpretation 
of the game as played on this side of 
the water, adapted in its application 
to the climate of the country. Hockey 
in England is played in the winter on 
the frozen ground. It consists in 
driving a ball from one point to an- 
other by means of a hooked stick. The 
players are divided into two teams, 
each of which has its goals, which are 
fixed towards either end of a tolerably 
spacious ground. The goals are two 
upright posts, about six feet apart, 
with ‘a cross pole placed at the height 
of four feet. Through these the ball 
must be driven in order to score a 
point. In regard to the playing of 
the game, it is unnecessary to speak 
further, because it bears but little 
reference to hockey as played in Can- 
ada and the United States. Suffice it 
to say that in the shape of the sticks, 
not limited in their proportions, in 
the nature of the object that was used 
as a ball, in the unlimited number of 
the players and in its principles, it is 
the parent of ‘shinny on the ice’.’” 

The similarity between our game of 
shinny and the English hockey, or 
Scotch shinty, is very evident from 
the preceding description of the game. 
It was not, however, till the lovers of 
the game migrated to Canada that it 





Arthur Farrell—How to play hockey, p. 4. 





By Melville H. Hodge 





ELVILLE H. HODGE, while 
not a Canadian, learned his 
first hockey in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
where he played the ice game in high 


school. In 1918 he graduated from 
Springfield College, where for two 
years he played on the team, captain- 
ing it in his senior year. It was while 
at Springfield that the accompanying 
article on the “Technique of Ice 
Hockey” was written as a graduation 
thesis. 

Mr. Hodge is at present engaged as 


superintendent of playground and rec-: 


reation work at Rock Island, Ill. Pre- 
vious to his entry into municipal rec- 
reation work he served for three years 
as athletic director of the Fargo, N. 
D., high school, where he developed 
hockey on an intramural basis, it be- 
ing impossible to find representative 
teams to compete with. The result of 
this work is noticeable in that both the 
State Agricultural College and the 
State University have, through the in- 
terest of incoming students, who have 
played this thrilling game, succeeded 
in establishing hockey as a minor 
sport at both institutions. Likewise 
a city hockey league was organized by 
Hodge, made up largely of high school 
graduates who participated while in 
high school. Play in this league has 
attracted considerable attention 
throughout the Northwest. 


was ever played on skates. Here, al- 
though the game became much faster 
through the use of skates, it was still 
played similar to the British game. 
One rule was added which demanded 
that every man should shinny on his 
own side. “Thus shinny, so called 
perhaps on account of the frequent 
danger to which a player’s shins were 
exposed,’” was played with just this 
one guiding rule until 1881 when the 
McGill College and Victoria Hockey 
Teams of Montreal organized the first 
hockey clubs in the world. It is to 
these teams, especially the former, 
that we owe the credit for putting 
hockey- on an organized basis. The 
history of hockey proper really dates 
from this time. 

In 1884 a series of games was 
played under the first code of hockey 
rules that was ever drawn up. As 
time wore on new rules and regula- 
tions were added to meet the needs 
of the game. Thus, the haphazard 
game of shinny gave way to the more 
scientific game of hockey. 

In 1887 five teams in Quebec and 
its vicinity united and formed the 
Amateur Hockey Association of Can- 
ada, “which, in the good effects that 
it has produced, constitutes the sec- 
ond epoch in the history of the game, 
because from this date hockey made 
rapid strides in its advancement as a 
popular, scientific sport.’” 

The game was introduced in the 
United States in 1894 by a Canadian, 
Mr. E. Shearer, a student in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. He organized a team among the 
students of the University, and dur- 
ing the same year they played the first 
Canadian team to cross the border. 
The following year two of Canada’s 
best teams played match games to in- 
terested spectators in New York City, 
Washington, and Baltimore. 

The United States was quick to rec- 
ognize the merits of hockey, and in the 
years 1896 and 1897 the game made 
rapid strides toward popularity. The 
American Amateur Hockey League 
was organized in 1896—the first body 
in the United States to put hockey on 
an organized basis. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1899 or 1900 that the best 
of our teams could compete favorably 
with the Canadian teams. 

Artificial rinks were built in the 
principal cities, and soon the schools 
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and colleges took an interest in the 
new game and organized representa- 
tive teams. The artificial rinks gave 
us an advantage which we had not 
enjoyed before, as many of our lead- 
ing teams could now start practicing 
before the Canadians had their rinks 
in shape. Thus the problem of ice, 
which kept the Yankees from learning 
the game earlier, was partially solved. 
In spite of the unsteady winter 
weather, which discouraged the 
maintenance of natural ice rinks, 
hockey developed, and increased in 
popularity. 

Today it would be impossible to give 
a list of the numerous hockey leagues, 
or even to mention all the teams that 
are playing. “In New York hockey is 
a prime favorite, although there are 
many other amusements to divert pub- 
lic attention.’”’ In Boston and Pitts- 
burgh it is one of the leading winter 
games, and large crowds turn out to 
see the American Amateur Hockey 
League games. In Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis hockey is fast grow- 
ing in public favor. 

It has become very popular on the 
Pacific coast. The best hockey in the 
United States is being played by 
teams in the Pacific‘Coast Hockey As- 
sociation. This is a professional or- 
ganization made up of representative 
teams from each of the following 
cities: Seattle, Vancouver, Portland, 
and Spokane. By defeating the cham- 
pions of the National Hockey Asso- 
ciation, of Canada, for the possession 
of the Stanley Cup, the Seattle team, 
in 1917, earned the honor of being the 
first team from the United States to 
win this emblem of the professional 
hockey championship of the world. 

This at least suggests the brand of 
hockey our western friends are sup- 
porting. As far west as California 
hockey is one of the leading winter 
games. The California Amateur 
Hockey Association is comprised of 
four teams, all from San Francisco. 

Nearly all of our schools and col- 
leges, where the erection of a natural 
’ ice rink is permissible, have repre- 
sentative teams. In some it is rated 
as a major sport. It is played on an 
intercollegiate basis, by most all of 
our New England Colleges; Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Dartmouth com- 
prise what might be considered the 
major league of intercollegiate hockey. 

Our preparatory and high school 
teams have developed some very ca- 
pable players. Due largely to this 
fact, our American hockey teams can 
now compete on a more equal basis 
with the Canadians, who have played 
hockey all their lives. The American 
boy, in spite of not being able to play 
so much as his Canadian brother, is 
fast learning the game. 
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“The strictly American players of 
hockey in this country are increasing 
markedly and there does not seem to 
be much doubt but that the time will 
come when this thrilling, fascinating 
sport will rank as high in public favor 
in winter as does football in the fall 
of the year. The American public has 
an inherent fondness for scenes in 
which dash and action predominate, 
and surely a well-played hockey match 
reveals all the movement one could 
reasonably desire.”” 


The Four Fundamentals of 
Ice Hockey 


The fundamentals of hockey as a 
game may be classified under four 
heads, in the order of their impor- 
tance. 

1. The ability to skate is the first 
and foremost requisite of the aspiring 
hockey player. It is apparent that no 
one can expect to become a proficient 
hockey player without first knowing 
how to skate, and how to skate well. 
The ability to move about rapidly, first 
in‘one direction, then in another, stop- 
ping, starting, turning like a flash 
with sureness of balance, is obviously 
a basic essential of hockey playing. 

One need not necessarily be a clever 
or a spectacular skater, for I have 
seen men with such ability bring dis- 
aster to what might otherwise have 
been considered a good hockey team. 
Rather than fill their positions and 
play hockey as a team game, they evi- 
dently preferred to demonstrate their 
individual ability by skating back to- 
ward their own goal, and then starting 
up the rink again, making large 
sweeping turns and swerves. Such 
skating should be discouraged as it 
spoils team work and is unscientific; 
it results in tiring out the individual 
and very seldom, if ever, assists in 
scoring a goal. A hockey player, then, 
must be a good skater; but not all who 
can skate well can expect to succeed 
at hockey. 

2. Next in importance, and in con- 
junction with skillful skating, comes 
speed. Hockey is decidedly a speed 
game, being unquestionably the fast- 
est of all our athletic games. Hockey 
is a fast and furious game where 
speed will often win or lose a game for 
a team. Speed is an essential of the 
game and must be developed by every 
member of a team, if the team is to be 
successful. A player may know how 
to play his position well and under- 
stand the game thoroughly, and yet, 
if he is not so speedy as a less expe- 
rienced opponent, his knowledge and 
ability will count for little towards 
scoring goafs. 

3. The third fundamental, that of 
handling the puck, is extremely impor- 
tant. I believe it is equally as im- 
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portant as the first two points consid- 
ered. It is ability in this respect that 
distinguishes the experienced and ca- 
pable hockey player from the green 
and inexperienced aspirant. “The first 
essential to learn about playing ice 
hockey is, in my mind, the ability to 
carry and dribble the puck.’”* Mr. 
Baker considers it so important that 
he states it is the “first essential,” but 
a little thought will serve to convince 
the reader that the ability to skate is 
really the first essential, for it is basic. 


The handling of the puck, or stick 
handling, as it is often called, is the 
one fundamental on which all hockey 
players can spend profitable time for 
continual improvement. It is the de- 
gree of skill a man reaches in this 
respect, that will denote his ability as 
a hockey player. Naturally the abil- 
ity to score, or the knack of lifting, 
driving, shooting, and passing the 
puck, comes under this head, for it is 
the accuracy developed in this respect 
that determines whether a team will 
win. 


4. The fourth fundamental of the 
game is endurance. Hockey is decid- 
edly a game of speed and endurance, 
where wind and strength count for 
everything. It is an extreme test of 
the heart and lungs and only those 
who are in condition and can stand 
the strain, should expect to keep up 
with the strenuous “going” that the 
game demands. When the puck is in 
play, hockey is in one sense a “free 
for all.” There is no territory out of 
bounds and thus there is no chance 
to rest while the puck is being put into 
play from the side lines. The team 
that will prove successful, other things 
being equal, is the team that can play 
hard right through to the end of the 
game. To win, a team can not afford 
to “loaf,” or ease up; this is one of 
the first weaknesses to notice in an 
opposing team. 

I have seen teams, because of their 
endurance, their downright determin- 
ation to win their “fight,” as it is 
often called—win from an opposing 
team in the last few minutes of play, 
although previously, they had been 
hopelessly outclassed. Endurance is 
unquestionably a very important re- 
quisite in a hockey player. The team 
whose members lack endurance, stands 
little or no chance of winning. 


I have stated what I consider to be 
the four fundamentals of the most 
fascinating, the most exciting, the 
most scientific of all games, that of ice 
hockey. Obviously there are other 
qualities that are called for in hockey, 
other minor fundamentals, but those 
I have mentioned, I believe, are basic. 
They enter into all individual and 
team play and must be mastered be- 
fore any of the fine points of the game 
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can be developed. An individual, who 
is lacking in any one of these, can not 
expect to be a successful hockey 
player, and a team, whose members 
have not all developed these funda- 
mentals to an appreciable degree, can 
not expect to improve with practise, 
or to develop the finer points of the 
game, without first self-realization on 
the part of all its members of these 
necessary basic fundamentals. 

The technique of acquiring and de- 
veloping these essentials will be dealt 
with more in detail in the following 
paragraphs. 


Technique of Playing 


We assume a team has developed 
the four fundamentals of the game to 
an appreciable degree. The players 
can skate well as a first requisite; 
have some speed and endurance; and 
they can handle the puck in a fairly 
effective manner. 

What can be said to be the secret 
of playing good hockey? In other 
words, what means and methods are 
most effective towards the playing of 
a successful game? I shall take up 
the technique of each of these phases 
separately, stating the advantages of 
the various ways of playing and the 
objections to them. We shall consider 
them in the following order; drib- 
bling, scoring, passing, checking, and 
intercepting. 
1—Dribbling 

To state definitely that there is only 
one way to dribble and then to try 
to explain how to dribble that way, 
would be foolish. If such a procedure 
were possible, we would have a great 
many more good hockey players today. 
Granted there is a right and wrong 
way to dribble, what may be most ef- 
fective for one man’s style of stick 
handling and skating, may be alto- 
gether wrong for another individual. 
There is no standard way of dribbling, 
but whatever method is most effective 
for an individual is the proper way 
for that individual to dribble. 

There are two general methods of 
carrying the puck, each having its 
peculiar advantages. One consists in 
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carrying the puck almost at arm’s 
length; the other, in carrying the puck 
quite close to the feet. “Hobey” 
Baker, I am told, used the former 
method to very great advantage. It 
is evident that the leverage on the 
puck in carrying it at arm’s length, 
is not the best. It takes longer to 
shift it from one side to the other and 
the control of it, in general, is not so 
good as when it is carried in closer to 
the feet, and a shorter hold on the 
stick is taken. Besides, the player re- 
quires a larger opening, through 
which to skate. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the danger of losing the 
puck by overskating, is less when car- 
ried in this manner. It may be lost 
momentarily but because of its origi- 
nal position ahead of the skater, it 
can be more easily regained without 
slowing up. 

Forwards who carry the puck in 
such a manner, as a rule, evade their 
opponents, not so much by pure stick 
work, as by wide swinging dodges. 
They develop great speed and then 
suddenly change their direction, 
thereby throwing their opponents off 
balance. This style of carrying the 
puck calls for a more erect position, 
which is desirable. The stick used is 


generally a little longer than the one 
used in the other style of dribbling. 
The position should not be too erect, 
as it will then hinder the speed; but 
the weight should be well forward, the 
knees slightly bent, and the head up. 


In the other style, that of carrying 








Illustration 2. 


the puck in closer to the feet, a shorter 
stick, with a greater crook in it, is 
used. Here the individual skates in 
a more stooped position, taking a 
shorter hold on the stick with his 
lower hand. The leverage in this 
style is much better and most for- 
wards who use it succeed in dodging 
their opponents by manipulating the 
puck on the blade of their stick. It 
is the quickest way of handling the 
puck but does not always prove the 
most effective in getting by a man. 
Because some of the best players 
develop this style of stick handling 
and because of the much better lev- 
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erage afforded, it is commonly con- 
sidered the best way of dribbling past 
an opponent. However, there is evi- 
dence on each side of the question. I 
think it is safe to say that, while the 
majority of our clever stick handlers 
carry the puck close to the body, it is 
generally their ability to dribble by 
their opponents by other means as 
well, that makes us term them clever 
stick handlers. Such men are excep- 
tionally fast and deceptive in manip- 
ulating the puck. Some deliberately 
place the puck where an opponent is 
tempted to swing at it: as the oppo- 
nent swings, they quickly pull it away 
and skate in another direction, leav- 
ing the opponent off his balance. 


Another important point in drib- 
bling by a man, is feinting with the 
body. This, combined with sudden 
changes of direction, is very important 
in successfully evading or dodging an 
opponent. Feinting consists in mov- 
ing the body, generally the shoulders, 
in one direction, thereby causing the 
opponent to change his direction sim- 
ultaneously so as to counteract the 
move, and then quickly skating by the 
man in the opposite direction. This 
will often deceive a good man, depend- 
ing, of course, on the adroitness of 
the feint. 

“When a forward skates down the 
rink near the side, his easiest way of 
dodging an opponent is by caroming 
the puck against the boards, which 
act as a cushion, passing his man on 
the outside, and recovering the puck 
which bounces out to meet him. In 
this play the puck should invariably 
be lifted, because the dodge is ex- 
pected, and if the puck slides along 
the ice to the side it may often be 
easily stopped.” The sideboards may 
thus be used to very great advantage, 
especially by the wing men. 

An important factor in successful 
dribbling is the ability to dribble, to 
an appreciable extent, with the eyes 
off the puck. This enables the man to 
see where his opponents, as well as 
his team mates, are placed and to map 
out his course of offensive play accord-~ 
ingly. “Hobey” Baker, the well known 
American hockey player, says, “It is 
the man who can carry and dribble 
the puck without looking at it at all, 
who can tell by the ‘feel’ of the puck 
at the end of his stick just where it is, 
who does really good stick work.” Of 
course a man can not be expected to 
skate continually without looking at 
the puck, for such is impossible. If 
he can keep his eyes off the puck one 
quarter of the time it is in his posses- 
sion, I think he is doing remarkably 
well. 

Theoretically, Baker’s statement 
may be all right, but it is a difficult 
matter to put it into practise. Nev- 
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ertheless, all hockey players should 
learn, to some degree, the art of drib- 
bling with the eyes off the puck. To 
make a successful pass, a forward 
must first look to see where his team 
mates, as well as his opponents are 
placed. To this end, he should of 
course be able to look up without los- 
ing the puck, or decreasing speed. 
Baker’s success in dribbling, I have 
been told by several hockey author- 
ities, was due to his carrying the puck 
at arm’s length, where he literally 
seemed to sense it, and not to his rare 
ability of keeping his eyes continually 
off the puck. 

In reviewing the question of drib- 
bling, we see there is no one definite 
secret of dodging or evading an op- 
ponent. It consists, rather, in a num- 
ber of secrets worked out and adopted 
to the individual’s own ability and 
style of play; and they, in turn, 
adapted to the situation at hand. 
“Dribbling depends on the ingenuity 
of a player and no rule can be laid 
down to regulate the science, because 
each separate dodge must be adapted 
to the circumstances of his own and 
his opponent’s position.” 

That old pedagogic principle of 
“learning by doing” must again be ap- 
plied. Hockey is a hard, complicated 
game, requiring great coordination. 
Success in dribbling will come only 
through constant practise of the fun- 
damentals of the game and those of 
dribbling as expressed in this article. 
Dribbling, as well as the other phases 
of playing the game, comes as a result 
of practical experience. The ability 
in time becomes instinctive, and it is 
only when a man plays on this basis, 
that he can really play good hockey. 
Scoring 


What is the main objective, the cen- 
tral idea in hockey? It is to score; 
to shoot, lift, slide, push or bat the 
puck into your opponent’s goal. No 
team can be termed effective until 
every member has acquired the knack 
of scoring. 

There are, in the main, two meth- 
ods of scoring, that of shooting, or 
driving the puck as in Illustration I, 
and that of lifting the puck as in Il- 
lustration II. 

Shooting, or driving, the puck is the 
most common method of scoring. It 
is not only the most accurate, but also 
the most effective, since it is the 
speediest way of throwing a puck; in 
fact, it is the only way to score from 
a distance. Considerable dexterity is 
required to accomplish this style of 
shooting, yet when it is once mastered, 
little thought need be given to the 
manipulation of the puck. Like any in- 
tricate act, it is a difficult thing to ex- 
plain, but once it is acquired by an 
individual, it seems an easy operation. 
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Illustration I shows the position for 
shooting. The arms should be fairly 
straight, starting the puck some dis- 
tance from the body. This gives bet- 
ter leverage which means more force 
to the shot. The puck should be started 
near the heel of the stick. A quick, 
vigorous push is given the puck, and 
the blade of the stick is simultaneously 
drawn in toward the body. Just as 
the puck is being released, an upward 
snap of the wrist is given, which 
causes the puck to ride up and off the 
blade of the stick. I think this snap 
of the wrist is the secret of raising 
the puck off the ice. It can only be 
acquired by practise. The best way 
to learn it is to practise throwing the 
puck up against the side boards of the 
rink, from which it will bounce each 
time for another try. <A good stick, 
especially one with a pronounced 
curve, or “hook” in the blade, will 
greatly aid one. One may, through 
imitation, learn the art of shooting 
very much more quickly than other- 
wise. 

The other method of scoring, that 
of lifting the puck (Illustration IT), 
is somewhat easier, but not quite so 
effective. It is used chiefly when a 
forward is close to his opponent’s goal, 
and more in the position for a quick 
lift, than for shooting. If he shoots 
left, he will lift right, and vice versa. 
A forward should, therefore, be able 
to score from either side, for when 
receiving a pass in front of goal it is 
very seldom that he has enough time 
to place the puck just where he wants 
it. 

The picture illustrates the position 
for lifting. It involves essentially the 
same principles as shooting or driving 
the puck, except that the puck is 
started from the center of the blade. 
It is a good style of scoring when the 
puck is in close quarters, for the puck 
may be manipulated either close to the 
feet or at arm’s length. In the latter 
case, it may often be flipped in by the 
end of the blade. 


The essential point is to get under- 
neath the puck and lift it off of the 
ice. Care must be taken, however, not 
to lift it too high, as this is the most 
common mistake made. The forwards, 
especially the center, should be profi- 
cient at this style of scoring as many 
a goal is secured by quickly lifting 
the puck past the goal keeper during 
a scrimmage in front of the goal. 

At times, when the ice is soft or 
rough, during a scrimmage, or after 
a rebound, the puck will not, as we say, 
“lay down.” It spins around on end, 
seeming literally to jump over a for- 
ward’s stick. If such is the case in 


front of the opponent’s goal, there is 
only one thing to do and that is to bat 
the puck. quickly at the goal. Time 
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must not be taken to try to make it 
lay flat by “babying” it, but rather, 
a quick, sharp drive should be made. 
Time should not even be taken to stop 
the puck on such a pass in front of the 
goal. Instead, it should be retarded 
and driven toward the goal in the same 
swing. The customary spinning in the 
air on such a shot is very deceiving to 
the goal keeper and at close quarters 
he has little or no chance of stopping 
the puck. Quickness is the essential of 
this type of scoring. The puck must 
be instantly batted at the goal if the 
point is to be scored. Dallying with 
it will give the opponents the desired 
time to “break up” such a shot. 


Good shooting and lifting, as a rule, 
mean scoring, and scoring means win- 
ning. There are a number of points 
to consider. Should a player aim at 
an opening in trying to sgore on the 
goal keeper? Theoretically, yes; in 
fact, a, prominent hockey coach once 
told me that the forward should al- 
ways know exactly where his shot was 
going. I believe this is true to a cer- 
tain extent. Hockey is a fast game, 
in which quick thought and action 
count for everything. A forward, on 
being checked by an opponent, has lit- 
tle or no time to figure out where he 
should shoot and then aim at that 
opening. He must act quickly, trust- 
ing in the speed of his shot to score 
the goal. 


There are times, however, when a 
man in possession of the puck is fairly 
close ‘to an opponent’s goal, with 
enough time to observe the position 
of the goal keeper. If the goal keeper 
happens to be standing more to the 
left of his goal, thinking the forward 
is going to shoot there, it is obviously 
the duty of the latter to try to shoot 
the puck past the goal keeper’s right 
side, as that is where the greatest 
opening lies. Scoring is, in the final 
analysis, largely a matter of outguess- 
ing the goal keeper, and when in the 
scoring area with sufficient time to no- 
tice the position of the goal keeper, a 
player should determine the best open- 
ing for a shot and then aim at it. This 
of course, calls for accuracy, and is an 
attribute that all forwards should pos- 
sess. 


Good team work is useless without 
ability to score on the part of the in- , 
dividual members of the team. They 
must learn to shoot and lift the puck 
accurately, for nothing looks so bad 
as a well staged rush followed by a 
wild shot at goal. Every shot should 
hit somewhere within the area of the 
goal, for it is a sign of poor shooting 
if the goal keeper does not even have 
to touch the puck to prevent scoring. 

Wings, coming down their respec- 
tive sides and shooting at an angle, 

(Continued on page 30) 














games ever played in America 

is coming back into popularity 
Prior to 1800, the American Indians 
played lacrosse because it prepared 
them for war. Games were played 
between tribes, and the fields of play 
were the vast stretches of land from 
village to village, with no boundaries 
on either side. A game often contin- 
ued for days before either tribe would 
score. Prior to the Civil War and 
long before baseball became known, the 
white man picked up the finer parts 
of this Indian game. Today, in many 
of the colleges in the east, lacrosse 
rivals baseball. Indeed, the old In- 
dian game in some schools is rated 
second only to football. The reason 
for this may be found in the fact that 
in the United States this sport is 100 
per cent amateur and is peculiarly a 
college game. Baseball, on the other 
hand, is becoming more and more a 
professional game. 

Lacrosse has a special appeal not 
only to the player, but also to the 
spectator because of the individual 
and team play, the speed of the game, 
the matching of wits and skill, and the 
personal contact in what sometimes 


G anes but surely the oldest of 

















Overhand pass. 
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Lacrosse 


By Joseph G. “Doc” Wiedman 











After graduating from New York 
University where he starred at foot- 
ball and lacrosse, Mr. Wiedman en- 
tered Physical Education. He is now 
playing lacrosse with the New York 


Lacrosse Club, and is Director of 
Athletics at Tunis Lake Camp, Andes, 
New York. Mr. Wiedman is also head 
football coach at James Monroe High 
School, New York City, New York. 


appears to be rough play. 

There are very few games in the 
collegiate curriculum that give an in- 
dividual such excellent all-round de- 
velopment as does lacrosse. Accord- 
ing to our foremost physical educa- 
tors the following powers are de- 
veloped: First, the interpretive power, 
the ability to think or will a move- 
ment. Here the athlete is thoroughly 
trained in acting and thinking quickly, 
in sizing up situations, with refer- 
ence to a moving environment— 
twenty-one men and a ball. Second,, 
the impulsive development, that of 
traits, habits, and attitudes in activ- 
ity. Third, the neuro-muscular or 
menti-motor development. Nervous 
connections are made and strength- 


ened, and muscle tissues are de- 
veloped, resulting in strength and 
skill. Fourth, is the organic develop- 


mént, or the ability to expend energy 
and to resist fatigue. 

The game combines certain ele- 
ments present in other sports; as en- 
durance of football, soccer, basketball, 
and hockey; the speed of track, bas- 
ketball, and hockey; the agility of 
basketball and hockey; and the all- 
around play of football, basketball, 
soccer, and hockey. 

Lacrosse offers an opportunity to 
the football, soccer, basketball, and 
hockey men to participate in a spring 
activity. These men are developing 
and conditioning themselves for their 
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fall and winter sports. 

Lacrosse practice commences before 
the snow is off the ground and takes 
a man out-of-doors in March and April 
when few other outdoor sports are 
active. 

In lacrosse, the ball used is made 
of india-rubber and measures about 
one inch less in circumference than 
does a baseball which measures nine 
inches. The ball is of solid rubber 
and is passed and received from one 
to another by means of a crosse or 
a stick. 

There is no specific length for the 
stick. The upper part of the stick is 
strung with gut and is in the form 
of a net in which the ball is received, 
and by means of which the ball is 
passed. Handling the ball is strictly 
forbidden by the rules. There are 
special sticks for the different posi- 
tions, an attack stick for the attack 


"men, a defense stick for the defense, 


and a goal tender stick for the goalie. 
There are also right, as well as left 
handed sticks. 

There are four very good passes used 
in this game that every coach and 
player should know, in order to de- 
velop a variety of attack and to solve 
the opponents’ method of play. 














Underhand pass. 
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In the overhand pass, the player 
should raise the stick about twelve 
inches above and slightly to the out- 
side of the shoulder keeping his 
throwing arm near the center of the 
stick, and holding the butt in the op- 
posite hand. He should raise his 
throwing arm upward and backward, 
keeping the. ball in a little pocket 
about five inches from the top and 
three inches from the side nearest the 
wood, throw and push the throwing 
arm forward and pull down with the 
other hand as you would a lever, the 
throwing arm serving as a fulcrum, 
then draw back the throwing hand 
immediately after releasing the ball, 
thus preventing a wrong follow- 
through, causing the ball to be thrown 
to the ground. 


The underhand pass is the simplest 
of all passes and enjoys the big advan- 
tage of being the ideal pass over short 
distances. This pass, however, can 
easily be blocked. The stick is held 
the same as in the overhand pass, not 
over the shoulder but in front of the 
thrower’s thighs or waist. Both arms 
are brought back to the rear of the 
left side and are swung forward, com- 
pleting a quarter of acircle. The ball 
is set free on the forward swing. It 
is practically a shovelling movement. 

The bounce pass is similar to the 
overhand pass, except that the ball is 
passed on a bounce and not in the air. 
This pass, if used in the defending 
territory or in the center of the field, 
will slow up the play considerably. 
However, if it is used as a scoring 
play, or to penetrate a solid defense, 
it has no equal in the game. 

The side-snap pass is the most dif- 
ficult of all passes to master, and is 
generally used for scoring. This pass 
requires holding the stick with both 
hands, close to the butt. No sooner 
does the ball hit the gut, than the re- 
ceiver, with a rapid snap of his wrists, 
rids himself of the ball. This pass is 
very valuable in*shooting at the goal 
from the sides of the field. 

The important principle in passing 
is to throw the ball eight or ten feet 
in front of the receiver: lead your 
man, so that he can receive the ball 
while at his maximum speed, and does 
not have to slow up to wait for the 
pass. 

The question always arises as to 
when the ball should be passed. The 
answer is that the ball should be 
passed when it cannot safely be car- 
ried further; also, when a player calls 
for the ball and when a team mate is 
in a position to receive the ball. Here 
the burden rests with the passer; he 
must think a movement and at the 
same time take in the entire field of 
play; he must size up a stiuation— 
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men and ball moving at the same time. 
It is of supreme importance to have 
players learn to pass from both sides 
for perfect team work and fast play. 
In defensive play, as well as in offen- 
sive play, the participant has to be 
adept at receiving the ball. A team 
is just as good as its ability to pass, 
receive, gain possession of a loose ball, 
intercept opponents’ passes, and shoot 
goals. 


Catching is as important as pass- 
ing. Here it is essential that the 
player be able to move his arms side- 
wise, downwards, and upwards, de- 
pending on the direction of the pass, 
with accuracy and speed. The ball 
should land in the racquet near the top 
and be allowed to slide down or move 
from side to side, thus being pre- 
vented from bouncing out of the stick. 





Receiving the ball on the left side. 


A player should keep his eye on the 
ball from the moment it leaves the 
passer until it is caught in his stick. 

Receiving the ball in the right is 
simple. The stick is held the same 
way as in throwing, left hand on butt 
and right hand a foot or so higher. 
Extend both hands sidewise right, al- 
low ball to hit the gut and immediately 
raise the stick above and to the right 
of the right shoulder, prepared to 
throw or bring the stick directly in 
front of the body and ready to run. 

Should the ball go to the left, it 
is necessary for the receiver to bring 
the stick to the left without changing 
hands. This he does by crossing his 
right hand over to the left of his left 
hand. As soon as the ball is caught, 
he describes a semi-circle in bringing 
his right hand above and to the right 
of his: right shoulder. This leaves 
him in a position to throw. 

When a pass is over the head of the 
receiver, he may use either one or two 
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hands in raising his stick to receive 
the ball. Once the ball is caught, two 
hands should be used in passing or 
running. The same holds true for re- 
ceiving a low throw or a bounce pass. 


Intercepting a pass involves ability 
to catch a ball properly at all sides, at 
all heights, and at all speeds. An at- 
tack is not good unless each man can 
receive the ball on all sides without 
having to slow up to make the catch. 


Very often a player has occasion to 
pick up a loose ball. The proper way 
to do this is to scoop it up, or to 
shovel it up. In scooping up the ball, 
the stick is held with both hands, the 
body is bent forward, the player runs 
toward the ball, and shovels the furth- 
est end of the stick along the ground, 
picking or scooping up the ball. Once 
the ball is in the stick, the player 
either carries the stick extended in 
front of him ready to run, or he im- 
mediately raises the stick to the 
throwing position, preparatory to 
making a pass. After an opponent 
has taken a shot at the goal and 
missed, the ball is loose and free. It 
is here that scooping up the ball plays 
a big part. There are always two or 
more men from both sides who make 
an effort to gain possession of the ball 
and usually the man who can scoop the 
ball up is the one who recovers it. 

After a team masters the art of 
throwing, catching, and scooping up 
the ball, each man should be taught 
how to advance the ball through a de- 
fense without losing it. This requires 
individual ability and individual skill. 
First and foremost, many attack and 
defense men depend on their speed to 
get them past the defense. In run- 
ning with the ball, the stick is held di- 
rectly in front of the body with two 
hands. Practice in carrying the stick 








Scooping up the ball. 
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with either hand and without losing 
the ball or slowing up, should be had 
incessantly. The man carrying the 
ball advances toward the opponent, 
who is facing him and is either flat- 
footed or running backwards, and 
reaches his maximum speed as he 
passes the opponent. Usually the op- 
ponent will take a swing at the of- 
fensive man’s stick in an effort to hit 
the stick and force the ball to the 
ground. This can be avoided by hav- 
ing the man carrying the ball raise 
his arm to block the blow, but this 
must be done without slowing up. 

A second method is to approach an 
opponent and have him charge. When 
he does this, the first player steps back 
and runs around as the other man 
loses his balance. Where the oppo- 
nent is obstinate and refuses to 
charge, the ball carrier should tempt 
him by running in a step or two and 
then going back, or running to either 
side and dodging past him. 

The straight arm can be used to 
good advantage in passing an oppo- 
nent. Instead of jabbing the defense 
man’s face, as in football, jab his stick 
and run around him. 

Another tactic transferred from the 
gridiron to the lacrosse field is the 
shoulder roll. The man carrying the 
ball charges his opponent, pushes his 
left hand on the opponent’s stick, at 
the same time transferring his entire 
weight to his left foot which is di- 
rectly outside of the opponent’s right 
foot, completing a full pivot to the 
left, and running forward rapidly. 
During the execution of the “should- 
er roll,” the stick is brought to an 
upright position near the body. This 
move can be pulled around an oppo- 
nent’s right, as well as his left. 

The last method one should know 
in safely passing a defense man is a 
combination of the foregoing styles. 
Whenever possible, the man carrying 
the ball should transfer his stick from 
one‘hand to the other without losing 
any speed. A good attack man should 
be able to run to one side of the field 
and as an opponent approaches him 
from the outside, the man carrying 
the ball should transfer his stick to 
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his other hand and ward off the 
opponent with his free hand. 

The ability to pivot, as in basketball, 
and to reverse one’s field, as in foot- 
ball, will aid a man carrying the ball, 
to get. through the strongest defense. 

Proper checking and blocking of an 
opponent, when on the attack or de- 
fense, will bring good results. Many 
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Pivoting. 

















Running forward carries the stick on his 
left hand and uses the right hand to stiff arm 
the opponents’ stick. 
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college teams in the East build their 
entire system of attack around the 
ability of certain men to block their 
opponents at the right time. This 
method of play comes under the three 
styles of attack. After missing a try 
at goal, the defense as well as the at- 
tack runs to gain possession of the 
ball. Where there are two defense 
men and one attack man, the one de- 
fense man blocks his opponent while 
his team mate recovers the ball. 

Crosse checking, that is, checking a 
man with the stick, is prohibited by 
the rules, as well as taking a man out 
for using his feet when checking or 
blocking a man. 

Twelve men make up a team; the 
goal keeper, point, coverpoint, first de- 
fense, second defense, third defense, 
center, third attack, second attack, 
first attack, home and inside home. 

Play is begun with the “face off.” 
Both centers stand in the center of a 
ten foot circle, with their left sides 
toward the goal they are attacking. 
They place their sticks on the ground, 
back to back, and the official puts the 
ball between both sticks. At the blow 
of the whistle, play is started and the 
centers draw their sticks, in an effort 
to gain possession of. the ball or to 
pass it to one of their team mates. 
At any time during the game when 
the ball is in a corner of the field or 
on the extreme sides of the field, and 
two men are struggling for its posses- 
sion with neither one making any 
headway, the official blows his whistle 
declaring the ball dead. All players on 
the field must stand still and not move 
when the whistle blows. The ball is 
put into play by means of the “face 
off”? between the two players who were 
nearest the ball when the whistle 
ended play. The official may, instead 
of facing the ball, toss it up between 
the two players who jump, with their 
sticks raised over their heads. This 
is similar to a “jump ball” in basket- 
ball. 

The “crease” is a rectangle of 18 
feet by 12 feet in the center of which 
is stationed the goal which is 6 feet 
wide and 6 feet high, thus allowing 
6 feet of space on all sides of the goal. 
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Straight arming an opponent’s stick. 
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No player is allowed to enter the 
crease except the goal keeper. A goal 
shot by one who is in the crease does 
not count. 

At all times during the game there 
must be a minimum of seven players 
on each side of the field. This num- 
ber is made up of three men of each 
team plus the goal keeper. In the 
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Illegitimate cross checking. 


event that a team has less than three 
men, excluding the goal keeper, in 
either half of the field, that team is 
“off side.” The official immediately 
stops play and inflicts a penalty on the 
offending team by asking one of its 
men to leave the game for a definite 
time. 

Offense, in my opinion, is about 
sixty per cent of lacrosse. The large 
play field makes it necessary for a 
team to have a definite and well 
worked-out plan of attack. Before 
any plays are formulated a team must 
develop speed, around which a success- 
ful attack is built. It is second only to 
receiving and passing. This impor- 
tant factor of the game can be evolved 
by running, not the monotonous run- 
ning of the track man, but the running 
that is involved in drill plays. 

Unlike other athletic contests, in 
lacrosse the defense is ready at all 
times to ward off any effort made by 
the attack. The rules provide for this 
by compelling seven men to remain on 
each half of the field throughout the 
entire game. In this group there are 
four defense men. All of which means 
that, in order to penetrate a defense 
in lacrosse, the attack must travel at 
top speed. 

It is of great help to divide the team 
into three groups; first, the attack; 
second, the midfield, and last, the de- 


fense. The defense men are always 
with the backs nearest the goal. The 
attack concern themselves mainly with 
receiving the ball from either the de- 
fense or from the midfield, and with 
scoring goals. It is the midfield group 
that needs a little explanation. Five 
men make up this group, the second 
and third defense, the center, and the 
third and second attack. These play- 
ers play defense and offense. They 
come back to guard when opponents 
have the ball and are prepared to aid 
in the attack when necessary. 

A winning combination must have 
able and alert defense, midfield, and 
attack men to start fast, stop short, 
start again. They must think quickly, 
receive, pass while at top speed, dodge, 
sidestep, shoulder roll, straight arm an 
opponent’s stick, shoot goals equally 
well from the left and right sides, 
scoop up the ball from either side and 
shoot in the same movement, follow 
the ball at all times, and always be on 
the aggressive. When a try at the 


goal is missed, the attack man nearest 
Only 


the ball should try to recover it. 


Proper way to block an opponent. 
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after the aforementioned fundamen- 
tals of play are thoroughly mastered, 
should a coach make an effort to de- 
velop a definite style of play. 


The prevailing tendency among la- 
crosse players is to over-emphasize at- 
tack. The old belief, and many 
coaches strictly adhere to it, even to- 
day, that “a good offense is a good 
defense,” is being disproved every 
day. The opponents will get the ball 
and then, what will the good offense 
do? The defense must be as good as 
the attack, and the offense as good as 
the defense. 


The defensive men function in the 
same capacity as do the guards in 
basketball. Their principal aim is to 
keep the opponents from taking any 
trials at the goal. The first impor- 
tant thing for a defense man to re- 
member is that he is never to pass the 
ball directly across the field in front 
of the goal. There are always three 
attack men near the goal. When such 
a pass is made, the ball may be in- 
tercepted and a goal may result. 


Once the ball is in his stick, the de- 
fense man should run towards the side 
lines and down the field. His team 
mates start with him. As soon as his 
progress is blocked, he should pass to 
one of his team mates. Sometimes a 
player will find it necessary to run in 
one direction and then reverse his 
field. This move is not advisable. It 
is better to pass the ball to a team 
mate. Three attack men on the other 
half of the field are always waiting to 
receive the ball. The question arises 
as to whether a pass should be made 
to one of these three, or whether the 
defense men had not better carry the 
ball down the field and pass only when 
he is halted. The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot, be given off the field. Both 
the defense and the attack must do a 
little thinking. If the attack man is 
certain he can receive the ball and 
make a quick getaway from his oppo- 
nent, he should call for a pass. The 
defensive man must size up the situa- 
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tion, see which attack man is free, and 
whether it is advisable for him to 
pass. A very fast defense man may 
carry the ball straight to the oppo- 
nent’s goal. This is justified only 
when he can pull the “extra man” 
play, (which is discussed under sys- 
tems of attack in the latter part of 
this article). 

The system of defense used by every 
college in the East is what is known 
in basketball as the “man-for-man” 
defense. Each player guards a defi- 
nite man and is responsible for that 
man. Before the game is started, both 
teams line up in the center of the field, 
their left sides pointing to the goal 
they will attack, and facing each other. 
Each man meets his opponent—the 
man he is to guard throughout the 
game. 

It sometimes happens in the course 
of a game that an opponent who gets 
away from his defense man is dash- 
ing down the field towards the goal 
with ball in his stick, and is ready to 
shoot. In such a situation, another 
defense man is justified in playing the 
man with the ball, even at the expense 
of freeing his own man, receiving the 
ball and scoring a goal. 

When his opponents have the ball, 
a defense man should stay between 
the man he is guarding and the goal; 
he should never allow a man to get 
between him and the goal, nor should 
he permit a player to run around him. 
To charge the man with the ball is 
dangerous, since it offers an oppor- 
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tunity for the opponent to side-step 
the charger and become free. 

A great deal depends upon the goal 
keeper. He is a great factor in the 
defense and of no little importance 
in the attack. The goal tender should 
remain in the crease, in the center of 
which stands the goal, and in which 
territory no attack man is permitted, 
either to stand or to take a try at 
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the goal. An unusual formation may 
arise and the goalie may find himself 
the only man between the goal and an 
opponent. Such a situation warrants 
the goalie leaving his goal in an effort 
to prevent the man from shooting, or 
to hurry the opposing player’s shot so 
that the latter will miss the goal. At 
all other times he stands on, or 
slightly in front of, the goal, and acts 
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as the field general in guiding and ad- 
vising the defense and midfield men. 
After intercepting a try at the goal, 
the goal keeper may run to his right 
or left, pass accurately to one of his 
team mates who goes out to meet the 
ball, and must return at once to his 
goal. 


Four Systems of Attack 


(1) The Triangle Pass 

The triangle style of attack is used 
almost exclusively in the north, mainly 
by colleges in the northeast. 


A triangle is formed by the first at- 
tack, inside home, and outside home. 
These men are constantly in motion, 
retaining the triangle, and passing 
the ball from one to another. The 
triangle is large at the start, but grad- 
ually becomes small, bringing the play- 
ers nearer the goal and in a position 
to score. 

Three midfield men are included in 
this method of play. The second at- 
tack, the third attack, and the center. 
These men (place themselves one in the 
center and one each near the sides of 
the field. The three are of equal dis- 
tance from the goal, and keep a little 
behind the triangle. They, however, 
advance with the triangle and retreat 
with the triangle. This makes for a 
complicated system of passing. Usu- 
ally one of the trailers, on seeing an 
opening, cuts for the goal, receives 
the ball on the run, and takes a shot. 
This requires perfect timing on the 
part of the trailers, and also, a thor- 
ough knowledge of when it is best to 
dart for the goal. When not in the 
play, the trailers should go a little 
toward the center of the field. They 
should not stay near the goal since 
they are in the way of the triangle. 

The remaining six players are either 
in the center of the field or in the 
other half of the field, prepared to 
intercept a pass or to block the prog- 
ress of the opponents. 

Passing and receiving the ball while 
in motion, the constant rotation of the 
triangle, and the possibility of three 
other men entering into the attack, 
make the triangle style of offense very 
effective and very difficult to guard 
against. 
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(2) The Straight-Dash or Quick- 
Break Pass: 


This system of play is very com- 
mon in the states of New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, and in New York 
City. It is very simple and yet very 
difficult, because it requires speed and 
the ability to receive and pass the ball 
while on the run. 

As soon as the ball is secured, it is 
passed to one of the attack men who, 
together with the others, runs towards 
the opponents’ goal. The aim is to 
beat the defense to the goal and to 
get the attack working before the de- 
fense gets set. The ball is passed 
from one to another while advancing 
down the field. Should a man become 
free when in front of the goal, the 
ball is passed to him and he takes a 
shot. When the defense is prepared 
to meet the onrush, then the attack 
men run from one side of the field 
to another and cross each other, in 
an effort to get a man free or to work 
in close, and in a position to try for 
a goal. 

A favorite play used in this method 
of attack is to have the man carrying 
the ball work his way towards the goal 
down the center. This man runs in 
very fast and when blocked, turns 
about, passes the ball (underhand) to 
a trailer, a team mate who remains 
behind him, and blocks the opponent 
with his back while the trailer cuts 
for the goal. 


(3) The Pass and Block or Check 
Style of Play: 


Very few teams employ the pass- 
and-block system of attack. The rea- 
son for this is that after the first pe- 
riod, a team usually solves this style 
of play and can break it up with no 
little success. Quick and accurate 
passing and blocking or checking an 
opponent are fundamental to this 
game. To begin, one man has the ball, 
and, on seeing a free man in front, 
passes the ball and continues (his op- 
ponent following him) straight for an 
opponent who is closely guarding one 
of the attack men. He runs between 
these two men and, with his body, 
blocks the opponent, at the same time 
allowing an opportunity for the at- 
tack man to become free, run toward 
the goal, receive the ball from the man 
who has it, and take a shot at the 
goal. 

Success in this play depends upon 
the ability of the man blocking to keep 
his own man and the man being 
blocked (his team mate’s man) out of 
the play. 


(4). The Extra Man: 


_Few recognize in the “extra man” a 
distinct system of an attack, yet every 
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player, at some time or another tries 
for the “extra man,” that is, he tries 
to become an extra man, on the at- 
tack. This means that there is one 
attack man against whom there is no 
defense man. This fellow is “extra,” 
he is not guarded. Should a defense 
man cover him, then the man whom 
the defense man is guarding is set 
free and becomes the “extra man.” 
The ball is passed from one to the 
other with a close look-out for the 
“extra man,” to see who is “extra” 
and whether he is free. 

Usually a defense man, on intercept- 
ing a pass or on receiving a loose ball, 
runs very rapidly down the field, 
ahead of the attack man whom he is 
to guard, and becomes an “extra man” 
on the attack. He remains an “extra 
man” until the man he guards catches 
up to him and guards him. 

The “extra man” must be a good 
stick handler. He must be able to re- 
ceive and pass while at top speed. 

It is advisable for the “extra man,” 
on coming down the field to call out 
loudly to his team mates, “Extra 
man, Extra man.” They should know 
it, for they will modify their style of 
play to take advantage of the “extra 
man.” 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to the number of plays a team should 
be taught in a season. Coaches may 
find it necessary to incorporate two 
styles of attack in their game. How- 
ever, thorough knowledge and proper 
execution of one method of offense will 
be sufficient to carry a team through 
a season. 





Questions and Answers 


Question: A punts on the fourth 
down with twelve yards to gain. B 
blocks the punt and A covers it behind 
the line of scrimmage. The ball has 
not crossed the scrimmage line and of 
course A has not gained the required 
distance on four attempts. 

Answer: It is B’s ball since A has 
not made ten yards in four tries. 

Question: The kicker on team A 
receiving the ball for a punt fumbles 
it and then picks it up and runs 
toward the side line when he kicks the 
ball down the field. Is a kicker under 
these conditions entitled to protection 
the same as a stationary kicker? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Team A passes the ball 
to the kicker in punt formation. The 
latter kicks the ball as it comes to him 
without catching it and dropping it 
from his hands. Is this a legal punt? 

Answer: No, the kicker should be 
penalized for kicking a loose ball. 
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Ice Hockey 
(Continued from page 23) 


should always endeavor to shoot into 
the far corner of the cage. A goal 
keeper’s position on these angle shots 
is such that a shot directed at the 
center, or the near corner, of the cage, 
is certain to hit him and thus be 
warded off. 

The most effective shot is the one 
that travels knee high, or possibly a 
little lower. The majority of goals 
are scored at a height varying between 
the goal keeper’s ankles and knees. 
Players, to develop scoring ability, 
should therefore practise lifting the 
puck to this height. 

One of the big secrets of successful 
hockey, especially scoring, is the art 
of following shots in; in other words, 
scoring on the rebound. This is ac- 
complished either by having one man, 
preferably the center, cover all the 
shots at goal, ready to play the re- 
bound as it comes off the goal keeper’s 
pads, or by holding each man respon- 
sible for the “following in” of his own 
shots. A team should be coached con- 
sistently, either one way or the other, 
but all of the forwards should be es- 
pecially alert for handling rebounds 
into their territory. These offer a 
fine opportunity for scoring, for the 
goal keeper is generally in a poor posi- 
tion and off his balance from the pre- 
vious stop. Occasionally, the puck will 
stick momentarily in the goal keeper’s 
clothing and if he is at all slow at 
clearing, the onrushing forward has 
an excellent chance to score. This im- 
portant phase is often neglected in 
practise, with the result that a team 
fails to follow its shots during a 
game. 

A forward, who has passed the de- 
fense and has only the goal keeper to 
contend with, should always endeavor 
to score by “beating” the “goalie” in 
stick work. This is even more effec- 
tive than taking a shot from close 
up, expecting to get the rebound if it 
does not score. A goal keeper’s cum- 
bersome padding, his heavy stick and, 
as a rule, his inability to wield it clev- 
erly, should prove easy “meat” for the 
opposing forward. 

There is a tendency in practise, to 
shoot easy, as a team’s own goal 
keeper is guarding the nets. This is 
bad for all involved. It causes the for- 
wards to shoot harder and shooting 
harder in a game often results in wild 
shots. In addition, a goal keeper who 
is used only to stopping these easy, 
friendly shots will have considerable 
difficulty in stopping the fast ones 
that are hurled at him in a game. 





1Arthur Farrell—How to Play Ice Hockey, p. 4. 
2Arthur Farrell—Hockey Handbook. 

®*Thomas Howard—Spalding’s Hockey Guide. 
*“Hobey” Baker—Spalding’s Hockey Guide. 
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Correlation Between Football At- 
tendance and Growth of Stu- 
dent Attendance and the 
Population of Student Centers 


In 1890 the student population in 
the nine Western Conference colleges 
that were then functioning was 8,716. 
In 1925 the student population in the 
ten Conference colleges had increased 
to 84,225. In other words the per- 
centage of increase in the college en- 
rollment from 1890 to 1925 was 886 
per cent. If in 1890 all of the colleges 
played a football game on Saturday 
afternoon and each student attended, 
taking with him three others, the to- 
tal game attendance would have to- 
taled 34,864. If, however, last fall 
each of the students in the Conference 
colleges had attended a football game 
on Saturday afternoon and had taken 
three others with him the total attend- 
ance would have been 336,900, or an 
average attendance at each of the uni- 
versities of 33,690. Many people who 
note the increase in interest in foot- 
ball these days fail to take into con- 
sideration that the interest per in- 
dividual is no more marked now than 
formerly but there are more affected 
by the games. 

In 1900 the population of the cities 
that are contributary to the Confer- 
ence stadiums, namely, Chicago, 
Evanston, Iowa City, Urbana, Cham- 
paign, Columbus, Bloomington, Lafay- 
ette, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit and Madison, was 
1,751,254. The population in these 
cities in the last census year, 1920, 
had increased to 4,714,650 or an in- 
crease of 169 per cent. 

In 1890 the population of the seven 
states tn which the Conference col- 
leges were located was 16,685,562, 
which increased by 1920 to 26,266,689, 
57 per cent increase. 

While the figures are not available 
for the growth and increase in the 
numbers of alumni from the ten Con- 
ference colleges from 1890 to 1925, 
this is a fact which should be reck- 
oned with. 

This study is valuable in showing 
that the growth and interest in foot- 
ball has been correlative with the 
growth in student attendance and the 
growth in population in the college 
centers. There are some who believe 
that our college athletic departments 
should still be conducted on an 1890 
basis. However, the Conference uni- 
versity athletic departments have 
simply kept pace with the growth in 
population of the middlewest. 





Question: Should a coach insist 
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By all means. 
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The Army-Navy Game 


T he offense and defense of two great teams are discussed in this 
article for the benefit of the coaches who did not see the game. 


HAT the Army-Navy game was 
played before 110,000 specta- 
tors, the largest crowd that ever 
witnessed an American college foot- 
ball game, that the gate receipts were 
close to a million dollars and that the 
game received more publicity than any 
football game ever played in this coun- 
try are all interesting to the football 
coaches, but their chief concern is with 
the manner in which these two teams 
played. Both the Army and Navy this 
year had wonderfully strong teams, 
the Army having lost only to Notre 
Dame and the Navy undefeated then 
as well as now. 


Defense 


On defense the Army used a six 
man line except when close to the goal 
line when seven men lined up on the 
line of scrimmage. Behind the line 
center Daly played what is commonly 
known as loose or roving center. Two 
backs played on either side of the cen- 
ter behind the line and the other two 
dacks from ten to fifteen yards behind 
these men. The Army ends stood fac- 
ing their tackles and at least in the 
first part of the game did not charge 
in fast. The tackles charged fairly 
high, but due to the fact that there 
were only six men on the line they 
necessarily had to play close. The 
guards and center for the most part 
played low and frequently dived under 
the plays. 

The Navy on the other hand used 
the seven man line with the diamond 
defense behind it. The safety played 
well down the field and the fullback 
behind center shifting over on the 
strong side with the Army shifts. The 
other two backs were five yards or 
more behind the line of scrimmage. It 
appeared at times as though these 
backs were too far back to stop the 
Army’s inside plays effectively. With 
this defense the Army used wide end 
runs with a cut-back and now and 
then a play between tackles and guards 
for runs. The Navy defense was very 
effective against close line plays and 
the Army’s best gains were made by 
runs. 


Offense 


On offense the Navy stuck to the 
formations as outlined in the Novem- 
ber number of the JOURNAL. The two 
wing backs were stationed in such a 
manner as to block the opposing 


By John L Griffith 


tackles. Much of the success of the 
Navy attack outside tackles was due 
to the fact that these men blocked 
the Army tackles so effectively. On 
most of the Navy plays the wing back 
on the short side was in motion when 
the ball was snapped. He either re- 
ceived the ball from center himself 
or it went to the rear back of the 
tandem. This wing back, after re- 
ceiving the ball from center, fre- 
quently passed. The Navy employed 
the pass to good effect all through the 
game, but especially in the first half. 
Bill Ingram’s boys passed sixteen 
times and completed ten of them. 
Late in the game when the Army 
rushed the passer the passing attack 
was not so effective. The coaches this 
year have had many illustrations of 
the old adage that the best defense 
against the pass is to hurry the passer. 


The Navy pass as outlined in the 
November JOURNAL was used with 
variations. The end crossing over was 
frequently unmolested. On one of 
these long passes down the side line, 
which, by the way, was dropped, the 
receiver was all by himself, with no 
defender near him. After having 
worked the long pass several times the 
Navy used a short screen pass over 
the line effectively and now and then 
a pass to the flat zone. 

Against the Army six man defense 
the Navy made many fine gains 
through the line and off tackle. To 
the writer it appeared that these line 


plays were very largely successful due ° 


to the splendid offensive work of the 
line men. These forwards, using the 
contact system of blocking and charg- 
ing, opened holes and the others went 
through with great persistency and 
blocked the secondary defense. 

The Navy used double and triple 
passes behind the line with great suc- 
cess. This demonstrated that the 
Navy line was good, otherwise the 
Army forwards would have been 
through to stop plays of this sort. In 
the Pennsylvania-Illinois game both 
teams used the hidden ball play of 
one kind or another quite consistently 
throughout the game. However, 
neither team gained any appreciable 
yardage by this method, due to the 
fact that both lines charged through 
aggressively, thus making it impossi- 
ble for delayed plays of any kind to 
work. 


The Navy was very successful with 
its reverse play. Sometimes the play 
was of the old criss-cross variety and 
at other times the men first receiving 
the ball from center faked to give it 
to a back for a run around the strong 
side but kept the ball and carried it 
around the short side. This was the 
play that Shapley worked for a touch- 
down at one stage of the game. 

The Army used the Notre Dame 
shift with a balanced line for the most 
part. The Navy, by the way, used an 
unbalanced line very consistently. The 
Army line on offense charged shoulder 
to shoulder. The Army more than any 
other. team in the United States has 
featured this close line charge for a 
great many years, the idea being to 
carry the defensive line back without a 
break in the forward wall. If, however, 
the break occurs, the ball carrier drives 
through the opening. On the back- 
field shift the backs hepped to one 
side on a single shift with the quar- 
terback close under center. At other 
times after the first shift the backs 
moved quickly to the wider position, 
thus getting a wing back into posi- 
tion to block the opposing tackle who 
played rather wide on his seven man 
line. The Army was penalized fre- 
quently for backs in motion. To the 
writer it seemed as though the Army 
shift was legal when the single shift 
was used, but frequently the backs 
did not come to a full stop after the 
second shift was made. 

The Army attack for the most part 
was sent against the line and outside 
tackles. Wilson and Cagle were ex- 
ceedingly hard to stop. There was 
not a great deal of deception in their 
plays but their drive was powerful 
and these two sterling ball carriers 
made many long runs for their teams 
The Army forward passed but twice, 
both passes being short and off to one 
side. 

The Play in General 

The Army used Knute Rockne’s plan 
of starting shock troops in the first 
part of the game. After the Navy had 
made one touchdown and was well on 
its way for the second, seven fresh 
men were sent into the lineup. These 
men were not able to stop the Navy 
rush and the second touchdown was 
secured by the Navy before the Army 
had much chance to demonstrate its 
offensive strength. It was evident 
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early in the game that both teams 
were stronger on offense than defense 
and consequently each team strove to 
keep possession of the ball as much as 
possible. After the second touchdown 
the Army with its fresh backs started 
an attack that was irresistible, sending 
Wilson and Cagle into the line and 
outside tackles for terrific gains. 

One play will be of especial interest 
to the coaches. Murrel of the Army 
punted to Ransford in the second quar- 
ter. Ransford dropped the ball on the 
twenty-five yard line. Harbold, the 
Army end, in attempting to recover 
the fumbled punt, unintentionally 
kicked the ball with his knee or foot, 
the ball rolled several yards toward 
the goal, where Harbold recovered and 
crawled with it across the goal line. 
The writer may be in error and it 
may be that the ball struck Harbold’s 
arms or chest and was not kicked. 
Evidently the officials saw it this way, 
because the touchdown was allowed. 
Attention is called to this play not 
with the idea of criticizing the offi- 
cials who were in a better position to 
see the play than was the writer,. but 
because it raises an interesting ques- 
tion, namely, if Harbold did kick the 
ball with his knee unintentionally, 
should he not have been penalized for 
kicking a loose ball. The rules book 
does not specify that a player shall 
not be penalized for kicking a loose 
ball when he does so unintentionally. 
Further, may a man kick a loose ball 
with his knee? 

With the score 21 to 14 in favor of 
the Army and with the Navy on the 
Army’s twenty-five yard line, a situa- 
tion arose which called for a careful 
selection of plays. The Navy had 
gained six yards in three trials. The 
success of the fourth attempt quite 
evidently meant a tied or a lost game. 
It would do the Navy no good to kick 
goal from the field because three 
points would not tie. The Army 
spread its secondary defense against a 
possible forward pass and it was evi- 
dent that the only kind of a pass that 
would work was one in which the re- 
ceivers ran wide and down the field 
into the end zone. The Navy quarter- 
back showed excellent judgment by 
using a reverse play which had been 
successful all afternoon. It surprised 
the men on the left side of the Army 
line, Shapley ran the distance to the 
goal without an interferer. If this 
ruse had failed the Navy quarterback 
would probably have been criticized, 
but in the writer’s judgment he 
showed fine football sense by using a 
play which had been proven against 
the Army and went outside the tackles. 

In conclusion, two great teams won 
a victory and neither has any regret. 
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Drills for Teaching Bas- 
ketball Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 17) 


Count one: 

Jump forward, landing on the side- 
line with both feet well apart, knees 
bent, arms held as though holding the 
ball. 

Count two: 

Swing forward and to the left on 
the ball of the left foot, dipping the 
left shoulder, momentarily touching 
the floor with the left hand, at the 
same time putting right foot on the 
side line. Final position should be 
with arms extended as though holding 
the ball, the knees bent and the feet 
well apart, the man facing toward the 
middle of the court. 

Count three: 

Take original position facing the 
wall and inside of the sideline. Repeat. 
Variations 

First. After the men have mas- 
tered each step in the front right and 
left turns, then line up the men facing 
the basket and have a man dribble 
toward the basket, take a short jump, 
land with feet well apart and knees 
bent, then take front right turn pass- 
ing ball back to the next man who re- 
peats the exercise. Later, do the same 
thing only taking a left front turn. 

Second. Divide the men into groups 
of three with each man alternating his 
position in the group. First man 
dribbles and takes a left or right front 
turn. Second man follows him closely 
asa guard. Third man takes pass and 
shoots. The guard attempts to recover 
the rebound while the two offensive 
do the same thus adding splendid prac- 
tice in recovering the rebound. 


Right Reverse Turn 

Starting position: Using the end 
line as a guide for the men to turn on, 
have the men stand a short step inside 
of the end line, backs to the inside of 
the court. 

Count one: 

Step forward with the right foot, 
placing it on the end line, knees 
slightly bent, arms held as though 
holding the ball at the belt. 

Count two: 

Pivoting on the ball of the right 
foot, swing the left foot back and to 
the left, placing it on the end line well 
away from the right foot, with knees 
bent and body in such a position as to 
enable touching the floor with the 
hand. 

Count three: 

Back to starting position. 
exercise. 

Left Reverse Turn 

Using the same starting position as 
above on count one, step forward with 
the left foot, placing it on the end line, 
knees slightly bent, arms held as 


Repeat 
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though holding the ball at the belt. 

Count two: 

Pivoting on the ball of the left foot, 
swing the right foot back and to the 
right, placing it on the end line well 
away from the left foot, knees bent 
and body in such a position as to be 
able to touch the floor with the hand. 

Count three: 


Back to starting position. Repeat 
exercise. 
Variations 

First. Have men take ball and 


dribble up to a defensive man, stand- 
ing on the foul line and then take 
either a right or left reverse turn, 
passing back to the next man who re- 
peats turn. The defensive man stands 
there without any attempt to interfere 
with dribbler. 

Second. Have two men on offense 
and one on defense. First offensive 
man dribbles up to guard and takes a 
right or left reverse turn, passing to 
the second man who trails. After 
passing the ball the first man does a 
front turn immediately after his re- 
verse turn, thus pivoting around 
guard. The two men attempt to work 
the ball in for a short shot with the 
guard trying to prevent them. This 
may be varied by having the dribbler 
reverse turn then front turn again 
before passing or shooting. 

Pivot to Avoid Trailing Guard 

This pivot is used when a man drib- 
bling in toward the basket is so closely 
followed by a guard as to prevent a 
shot. The dribbler makes a sudden 
stop, turns to the outside losing guard, 
then steps forward and either shoots 
or passes. 

Pivot to the Right 

Starting position: Men standing on 
the right side line facing the basket 
with plenty of distance between each 
man. 

Count one: 


Take a short step with the right foot 


and at the same time take a short 
jump forward off of it, landing with 
both feet on the sideline and well apart 
with all the weight on the right foot, 
right knee bent and the right hand 
touching the floor. The left knee is 
not bent and the body is facing out of 
bounds. 

Count two: 

Pivoting on the right foot, swing 
the left to the outside of the court and 
place it a full stride back of the right 
foot, standing with both feet on the 
side line. 

Count three: 

Step forward towards the basket 
with the arms going through the 
motion of throwing a goal. The right 
foot is held at the same spot during 
the entire exercise. 

Variations 
First. Have the men run down the 
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side line and go through the exercise 
above slowly one at a time without the 
ball. 

Second. Have them take turns drib- 
bling down the side line and repeating 
the exercise. Send another man with 
him on the inside as a guard but with- 
out attempting to interfere. 

Third. Have the men dribble down 
the right side of the floor with a 
guard trailing and attempting to stop 
him, the offensive man to take the pivot 
and lose the guard. Finally have the 
men dribble in with the guard and 
either to keep dribbling and shoot or 
to stop and pivot and shoot, varying it 
so as to confuse the guard. 

Pivot to Avoid Trailing Guard 

Starting position: Men _ should 
stand on the left side line facing the 
basket with plenty of distance between 
each man. 

Count one: 

Take a short step with the left foot 
and at the same time take a short 
jump forward off of it landing with 
both feet on the sideline and well 
apart with all the weight on the left 
foot, left knee bent and the left hand 
touching the floor. The right knee is 
not bent and the body is facing out 
of bounds. 

Count two: 

Pivoting on the left foot, swing the 
right to the outside of the court and 
place it a full stride back of the left 
foot, standing with both feet on the 
side line. 

Count three: 

Step forward towards the basket 
with the arms going through the mo- 
tion of throwing for a goal. 

The same variations may be gone 
through on the left side of the court. 


Passing Formations 
Reverse Hook Pass 

This is usually a very hard pass to 
teach the correct form. It is very use- 
ful particularly when a guard has 
driven the dribbler into a corner and 
the pass must be made to a trailer 
back of him towards the basket. 

Exercise: 

Starting position: Men should 
stand one yard inside of sideline fac- 
ing outside of court. 

Count one: 

Take a short step with left foot. 

Count two: 

Jump off of the left foot, reversing 
body around to the left and making a 
full right arm swing (bring arm up 
next to the head) while in the air. 
Player should land with both feet wide 
apart and on the sideline with knees 
bent and right hand touching the floor. 
The player should now be facing in 
towards the court. 

Count three: 

Break fast in towards the court. 
Variations 
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First. Have men run from foul line 
towards corner of court, take off with 
left foot, turn body left in air, swing- 
ing right arm close to head and land 
with feet apart, hand touching the 
floor; then break back towards basket. 
Do this without count, one man at a 
time. Touching the floor is used at 
first in order to get men low enough 
for quick return. 

Second. Do the same thing as above 
except dribbling into corner with ball 
then hook passing back to the next 
man who repeats exercise. 

Third. This time use guard follow- 
ing dribbler who tries to break up the 
pass. Have the guard work on both 
the offensive men. Use the men in 
pairs with the one who follows the 
dribbler shooting and the first man 
breaking back for the follow-up. 
Bounce Passes 

These passes may readily be prac- 

ticed in the passing formations and 
are of two kinds; the short bounce 
pass and the long bounce pass. The 
short bounce pass is made with an 
arm motion similar to pushing down 
on a spade, simply holding the ball at 
the belt and pushing it down so as to 
hit the floor at the feet of the op- 
ponent. The long bounce pass is 
usually made with a two arm over- 
hand pass thrown from above the right 
or left shoulder with the knees bent 
and arm action nearly parallel with 
the floor. This is the style of pass 
used first in the following passing and 
shooting formation. 


Warm-up Formation 


The men are lined up back of each 
-other, along the sideline, with the first 
man about opposite the center circle 
.and two men on the court about under 
the edge of each side of the backboard. 
‘The first player makes a long bounce 
pass to number two man who is on his 
side of the court. Number two then 
turns and short passes to the third 
man who has come out and then turns 
to take the pass. Number three then 
passes back to the first man, the 
bounce passer, who has come in to- 
wards the basket and who now shoots. 
Number three then takes the ball off 
the backboard and hook passes to 
player number two who has dropped 
out and is up near the center of the 
floor. Number one player now takes 
number three’s position and three 
moves up to number two’s position 
and the exercise is repeated. 

This is a splendid practice forma- 
tion as it requires the use of a long 
bounce pass, a short shirt to shirt pass, 
a hook pass, a short shot and a fast 
breaking in for the ball and follow-up. 
It makes a good formation to use in 
“warming-up before a game as it keeps 
‘three men in-action all the time. The 
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All of the Big Ten, except two, are among 
the users of Knockdown Bleachers. 


They have stood the test of long, hard 
usage, proof of scientifically correct de- 
sign and good materials. 











If you are interested in Bleachers that store in a 
compact space—that are easy to set up and easy to 
take down—write for the Knockdown Bleacher 
Book. It gives the entire information. 
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formation may be given a letter or 
number so the men will readily take 
the positions necessary to start it. 
Five Men Circle Formation 

This formation may be used with 
any small number of men and consists 
of placing the men in a circle, giving 
each a number. Place one man in the 
center who calls out a number. The 
man whose number is called must 
break across the circle and receive the 
short pass. He likewise calls a num- 
ber, making the play as fast as pos- 
sible. This keeps the men wide awake 
and helps to teach both throwing and 
catching short passes from different 
angles. 

Criss Cross Rolling Offense Formation 

This drill starts with three men 
abreast going down the floor. The 
center man passes the ball to either 
man and then goes behind the man 
passed to, while the third man con- 
tinues down the floor until he in turn 
receives the pass from number two 
man. Then number two follows the 
rule of going behind the man he passed 
to. At the same time number one has 
continued down the floor and now re- 
ceives the ball from number three, 
who in turn follows in behind and the 
exercise is repeated. 

This makes an effective practice for- 
mation when you add the pivot and 
double pass. When a man double 
passes he simply passes directly back 
to the player who has passed to him. 
It is done by using a reverse turn and 
making a short pass to the player go- 
ing behind him. He simply pivots on 
around the man he returned the pass 
to and goes behind him. This gives 
the rolling effect to the formation and 
is splendid in developing the pivot and 
handling the ball regardless of what 
style of offense is used. 

Dribbling Formations 
Drill To Teach Correct Form 

Starting position: Place men in a 
line along the sideline. Use the same 
commands as in starting a group for 
track. 

On your marks: 

Each man takes a track start with 
knee on the floor. 

Get set: 

Each man raises knee short way off 
of floor with the hand held out in front 
as though ready to dribble. 

Dribble: 

The men move forward across the 
floor just as though they had a ball 
and were dribbling, continuing with 
knees bent and in a crouching position. 
Variations 

First. Have them go through the 


exercise using the ball. 

Second. Place three chairs near the 
center of the floor and have the men 
in three groups, using three balls, 
start together and see which line can 
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first complete a turn around a chair 
and return with every man going 
through the dribble exercise. 

Third. Have man dribble up to- 
wards the basket and pass back to a 
trailer after stopping and turning. 
Then use a guard to work against the 
two offensive men. 


Guarding Formatiens 


Pivot Used After Getting Rebound 

This formation consists of lining up 
the guards back of the foul line and 
having them come in, one at a time, to 
get the rebound, recover the ball and 
pivot out with it away from the jam 
under the basket. The ball is thrown 
up so as to fall easily to one side of 
the basket, say the right side at first. 
The guard comes in fast with arms 
above head, elbows bent, hands about 
as far apart as the width of shoulders, 
jumping high in the air to recover the 
ball. He should land with his feet 
apart and knees bent and should then 
pivot on his right foot, swing his left 
to the right and forward, pivoting to- 
wards the right sideline. He can 
either dribble on out or pass. 

Repeat this only getting ball on left 
side of basket and pivoting toward the 
left sideline. 

Pivot Used To Cover Two Men 

This can be taught by giving two 
men the ball, placing a guard between 
them. Have the guard slowly pivot on 
his left (or right) foot as the men 
throw the ball back and forth. Then 
get him to use short steps with his 
pivot foot in going from one man to 
the other, trying to follow the ball, at 
the same time using his arms to fake 
grabbing for the ball. Getting the 
guards to practice this pivot will help 
them to hold up several offensive men 
until help can get back to him during a 
game. . 

Footwork in Following a Man Pivoting 


This consists of keeping the feet wide . 


apart and skipping sideways without 
turning to run after the player. It 
can be practiced by placing a guard 
along the sideline with another on the 
other side of the line with instructions 
to run, pivot or change directions as 
much as he can back and forth within 
a short distance along the sideline. 
The. guard is to follow him by facing 
him at all times with knees bent, feet 
apart and moving his feet simultane- 
ously in short, skipping steps. 

Two Guards Against Three Opponents 


This formation is a splendid prac- 
tice method for teaching fundamentals 
of both offense and defense, since the 
coach can easily work with the men 
to correct their mistakes. It consists 
of putting two men under a basket as 
guards with three offensive men try- 
ing to work the ball through the 
guards for an inshot. Footwork, use 
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of the pivot by the guards, and faking ~ 


opponents to make them pass the ball 
can be stressed at this time. The 
usual method is to keep the three offen- 
sive men working with each other so 
that they can become proficient at 
using the various fundamentals in 
taking the ball through the defense. 

Regardless of the style of team play 
or the system of coaching used, in- 
dividual proficiency in being able to 
pivot, to pass, to dribble, and to handle 
oneself on both offense and defense is 
absolutely necessary. These drills and 
exercises will help develop that in- 
dividual skill desired in the players, 
and at the same time will enable the 
coach to handle a large group effec- 
tively. 





Improving the Breath 
Control of Swimmers 
(Continued from page 16) 


ing at knees and waist, until the head 
is completely submerged. 

“As soon as the head is fully under 
water, begin to rise slowly to the 
starting position, exhaling through 
the mouth or nose as you arise. 

“Open the mouth wide after coming 
to the surface each time because if 
you hold the lips tightly together as 
you inhale you will be more likely to 
suck water in your mouth.” 

At this stage, closely related to the 
breath control exercises, comes the 
matter of opening the eyes under 
water as a method of eliminating fear 
and making the beginner feel at home. 
This properly comes before teaching 
the swimming position. 

“Clear water,” says Miss Keller- 
man, “will at first cause a slight 
smarting of both the nasal passages 
and the inner side of the eyelids, but 
it is perfectly harmless, and one soon 
learns not to notice this slight dis- 
comfort. 

“Do not try to bat your eyes on the 
surface of the water. Plunge your 
face well into the water, then open 
the eyes and keep them open. In good 
light the swimmer can see well enough 
under water to guide his course. No 
one has mastered the aquatic element 
until he has learned to see as fishes 
do.” 

There is an important psychological 
value to this matter of opening the 
eyes in the water, as Coach Bachrach 
points out. When your eyes are open, 
you see. Sight is light and knowl- 
edge. When your eyes are closed you 
are blind. Blindness is darkness and 
ignorance. Your eyes being opened 
or closed in the water makes as much 
difference as going into a haunted 
house in the darkness of night, and 
going to the same house in the sun- 
light of day. 
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The Spalding No. HCR Basket Ball Shoe is 5 ounces 
per pair lighter than any other basket ball shoe 
on the market. 


It is the only canvas upper basket ball shoe made 
in half sizes and all widths. 











It is the only basket ball shoe with canvas uppers 
that can be resoled. 


It is a last-built shoe, constructed to give perfect 
foot comfort. 








Put the Spalding No. HCR Fly-Weight Shoes on 


your players and win more games. 








Send for basket ball uniform folder : 
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211 So. State St., Chicago, IIl. 
or your nearest Spalding Store | 









































Jack Lambert 





who modeled the famous trophy 
the City of Baltimore presented 
to the winner of the Navy-Mich- 
igan game has modeled several 
new basketball figures— 


A group in the round 


A Basket shooter in the 
round 


Two plaques 


These trophies are suitable for 
award to State, city or league 
champions. 


Winner of a big game. 
All-star or most valuable player. 
winning 


Individual awards to 


team. 


Prices ranging from $25 to $500 
for trophies and from $3 up on 
medals and individual awards. 


SOLID BRONZE and 
GOLD PLATED SOLID BRONZE 


Write us what you need and what 
you can afford to spend. 


We'll be glad to mail you illustra- 
tions and price and specification 
list of our full line of trophies in 
all sports fields. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF 


ALL SPORTS TROPHIES 


Fred Turbyville, manager 


Jack Lambert Athletic 
Trophies 


517 North Charles Street 











Baltimore, Md. 
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College Football in 1926 
(Continued from page 7) * 
year. In addition to this they have 
used the normal formation and the 
kick formation with now and then 
some variations. 
Texas 

Football in this section of the coun- 
try is decidedly on the incline. Each 
year there are larger and more en- 
thusiastic crowds, more games, and 
more interest is exhibited generally 
for this particular branch of sport. 
There are very few institutions of 
learning that are not represented by 
a football club of some calibre. The 
Texas Interscholastic League is one 
of the largest high school organiza- 
tions of its kind in the United States. 
In addition to this organization there 
is the T. I. A. A., the State academies, 
the Texas Conference, and the South- 
west Conference. These organizations 
include practically all of the institu- 
tions of learning in this section of the 
country. It is particularly difficult to 
describe accurately the styles of foot- 
ball played in this State. The writer 
has scouted from one to two games per 
week during the last three years, and 
also officiated a number of games and 
finds a great variety of football 
played in Texas. . 

As regards the style of offense, I 
should say that the most common for- 
mation is some variation of the long 
and short punt formations. This is 
especially true in the Southwest Con- 
ference. Other formations that are 
common are the old box formation, the 
“Z” formation and the old “‘three spot” 
formation, in which the quarter back 
feeds the ball to the backs. With 
very few exceptions, teams use the 
direct pass from the center to the 
back. I should say that seventy-five 
per cent of the teams in this country 
are using some form of the shift or 
the huddle system. The shifts are 
very largely limited to the back field. 
I have in mind only two college teams 
that use line shifts. I believe that 
not more than twenty-five per cent of 
the teams are using an unbalanced line 
this year. This was quite common 
last year but not nearly so extensively 
practiced this season. Practically all 
teams are playing loose ends out from 
two or five yards from their tackles, 
depending upon the depth of the for- 
mation. Triple threat men are at a 
premium playing the deep position on 
the various punt formations. A great 
deal more attention is being paid to 
deception and clever handling of the 
ball in the offense and corresponding- 
ly much less attention to the old 
fashioned power plays. The forward 
pass has become more and more popu- 
lar until this year it is easily the out- 
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standing feature of the offense. I 
think that Texas can boast of two or 
three teams whose forward pass sys- 
tem will compare favorably with the 
best passing teams in the nation. 
Freak formatiens and spread forma- 
tions are conspicuous for their ab- 
sence. Coaches are more and more 
using the same formation for line 
plays, off tackle plays, long end runs, 
passes and quick punts. The place 
kick and the drop kick are not so 
prominent this season due to the ab- 
sence of any extraordinary place 
kickers or drop kickers. Teams are 
not punting so much this year as here- 
tofore but are hanging on to the ball 
and playing an aggressive offensive 
game rather than the waiting defen- 
sive game. The old strategical chart 
is not receiving the same consideration 
that it has received in former years. 
For example, I saw a team in the third 
quarter with a score of seven to six 
against’ it make a thirty yard pass 
from its own five-yard line on first 
down. I saw another team on its op- 
ponent’s forty-five-yard line, fourth 
down with three yards to go make a 
running forward pass, and the neces- 
sary distance for first down. The pass 
is no longer treated as a hit-or-miss 
proposition but is an integral part of 
an offense equipment. 

The most outstanding feature of 
the defense is the fact that practically 
all teams have certain defenses for 
certain parts of the field. I can think 
of but one college in the State that 
uses a set defense from goal line to 
goal line. Teams are about fifty-fifty 
using the six-men-line defense and 
seven-men-line defense. I should say 
that a majority of teams when in the 
opponent’s territory use either 7-1-2-1 
or 6-2-2-1. As they pass the middle 
of. the field and approach their own 
goal line, they either go into a 7-2-2 
or a 6-3-2. There are some exceptions 
to these rules but on the whole they 
are followed. More teams are using a 
mixed defense against passes—halves 
are taking the ends and the other de- 
fensive backs together with one or two 
line men are protecting in zones. There 
are a few teams who use the zone de- 
fense exclusively. It is noticeable 
that the ends are not playing as wide 
as formerly and on the whole are 
rushing back in toward the spot 
where the ball was last seen. This 
tendency has necessitated more ade- 
quate protection for the passer than 
was formerly required. In most cases 
teams are keeping one or two backs 
and one or two guards back to protect 
the passer. The lines are playing 
much lower on the defense and are 
driving straight back into the back- 
field rather than floating along the line 
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stopped behind the line of scrimmage 
‘due to this vicious charging defense. 
Long end runs are not uncommon and 
are in part made possible by the ten- 
dency of ends and the secondary de- 
fense to rush to get to the ball, or the 
man carrying the ball. 

I can see no appreciable change in 
the execution of fundamentals except 
blocking is much more effectively exe- 
cuted and more good blockers are to 
be found than in former years. 
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Zone or Man-to-Man 
Defense—WhichP 


(Continued from page 13) 
now move laterally across the court 
and in the same path as did the pre- 
vious guard. He should station him- 
self in the free throw lane a few feet 
in front of the basket. Here he will 


be ready to cover the danger area The No. LB Basketball 

is made with a hidden 

should a pass be attempted to one of lasing devies which, by 6 

the offensive men under the basket or slight pm, fates, the bell 

° . securety. - 

near it. The defensive forward on ball ie. also, made with 

. « the lacing holes so that 

the weak side should move backward cama mane ton ie 
and inward toward his own guard, used if desired. 


thereby stopping any possible pass 
over in the partially covered area. ry e . 
The defensive center, during this ma- Wright & Ditson- V ictor 
neuvering, should scarcely change his 7 

position. He should fight back and Offi l LB 

forth in an anterio-lateral plane, shap- Cla No. 


Lr Tri-ply Basket Ball 


When a defense plays this system 


in the way just outlined, there is no This ball is made from highest quality selected hides 
a = — that is open bi ae and combines the good quality of the unlined ball, 
ee eee which is speed, with the strength and durability of a 


and is, at the same time, in a position 
to sweep down the floor in a hurri- 
cane attack. Such a defense will not 


lined ball. The leather is split and a fabric lining in- 
serted. The split pieces are then laminated together 


exhaust itself. Every man will move under hydraulic pressure with grains of leather in 
a minimum distance and with the least each section running opposite to the other, eliminat- 
poninee Ree, ; ing all stretch (patent applied for on this process). 

Generally, s team that plays this Complete with stemless metal valve bladder with 


type of defense will crush the oppo- 
sition in the second half, on account 
of having greater physical reserve. 


valve outside, but depressed. It can be easily rein- 
flated when necessary, without any trouble or un- 


Many coaches rush in their second line lacing. Inflation can be gauged to be always uniform. 
ce eee ae en — to a P 4 a Cover fits valve cap after inflation to keep it clear of 
Cee oe ee oo dirt. Bladder remains in place by special construc- 


sacrifice the most valuable thing in 
defense. They lose the finely co-or- 
dinated and well developed balance of 


the first master five. Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


tion. 











Question: What action did the NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Western Conference take regarding 
= shift? Wright & Ditson—Boston, Worcester, Providence, Cambridge 
bel nswer: The coaches agreed to Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd.—Brantford, Ontario 

ring their men to a two second stop. Whitney Sporting Goods Co.—Denver, Colorado 

Question: When will the 1927 Na- weisse & Dis Victor Basket Ball Equi © eaten uli 
tional i ; oti right itson-Victor Basket Ba quipment includes the very 
Track ae ar wg lira yaoi latest in Shoes, Pants, Jerseys, Knee Guards, etc. Send for a catalogue! 
market? 








Answer: Early in February. 
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The Status of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


HE first articles of this series 
appeared in the September, 
October and November isues. 

To refer again to the report of the 
National Committee of High School 
Principals: 

“The third matter which the 
Committee wishes to bring to 
your attention is the growing 
evil of intersectional athletic con- 
tests and post-season games. 
They are both the outgrowth of 
an excessive desire to win cham- 
pionships. Intersectional con- 
tests are detrimental to the edu- 
cational interests of boys in that 
they detract their attention from 
the real goals of school work and 
take them away from that work, 
for extended periods of time. 
Post-season games distort the 
real aims of interscholastic ath- 
letics, overemphasize champion- 

_ Ships and prolong unduly the 
stress of the athletic season con- 
cerned.” 

A corollary to post-season games is 
the practice of pre-season training. 
This practice is not only unfair to 
those teams which cannot take ad- 
vantage of it but it also extends the 
season which is already longer than 
the average college one. To quote Mr. 
Geer again (8, p. 5-6): 

“It is difficult to find a single 
argument to justify pre-season 
coaching of high school teams. 
Many things might be said 
against such training. As far as 
the writer has been able to ob- 
serve, the individuals who spon- 
sor pre-season coaching have a 
mania for longer schedules, the 
winning of championships, and 
larger gate receipts. Unless all 
of the high schools in any com- 
petitive unit have an opportunity 
to secure pre-season coaching, 
there is a direct violation of the 
spirit of fair play. Furthermore, 
as soon as we admit the necessity 
for such training, we magnify the 
importance of football and deliver 
the game into the hands of those 
who are willing to make it the 
major business of the school.” 

Dr. J. W. Wilce, Ohio State Foot- 
ball Coach, is of the opinion that “the 
preliminary football camps, long since 
abolished in the Western Conference, 
are an overemphasis in interscholastic 
athletics (10, p. 255).” 


By H. L. McCullough 








H. L. McCullough of the San- 
dusky Public Schools has pre- 
pared a thesis on “The Status of 
State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations” which will appear seri- 
ally in the Journal. This article 
represents a great amount of 
work and should prove of value 
to all who are interested in the 
problem of the administration of 
high school athletics. 








I believe that many of the evils in 


these students contribute toward 
the support of the school it is 
difficult to deny any one of them 
the privilege of competing in the 
name of the school. Since such 
schools are dependent for exist- 
ence upon the good will of its 
students, it may be hazardous to 
disqualify a student needed by 
the athletic department of the 
school. In the second place, a 
private school has an advertising 
interest in winning the Madison 
meet which does not exist in the 
case of a public high school. The 
number of its students and conse- 
quently its financial success de- 


high school athletics can be attributed 
to the coach. Too often he is placed 
in the position of winning games or 
losing his job. In many cases he is 
more responsible to “poolroom fans” 
than to the school authorities who are 
wont to view athletics as an educa- 
tional activity. A school suffers to the 
extent in which it shares its control 
with such groups. Twelve states re- 
quire that he be a regularly certified 
teacher and several more recommend 
that he be such. Mr. J. A. Huff, Di- 


pend upon the advertising a 
private school may do, and to win 
the Madison meet frequently 
would be a profitable form of ad- 
vertising. In the third place, a 
private school may offer facilities 
for training which a public school 
cannot have. Therefore, some 
private schools have military de- 
partments where special training 
is given. Others have schools 
where training tables may be set 
and still others, if parents and 


rector of Athletics at the University 


of Illinois, writes (11, p. 60): 


“As the coach is nearest the 
moral life of the boys he should 
be a member of the faculty as the 
added dignity of the position will 
be of invaluable help to him... 
As a member of the faculty and 


yet as a partner of the boys in . 


their athletic ambitions, the coach 
may fill an important duty in 
helping the teachers and boys 
understand each other.” 


Private versus Public Schools 


An 


interesting argument against 


the admission of private schools ap- 
pears in the Wisconsin Yearbook (6, 


p. 9): 

“First, because of the differ- 
ence in the organization and man- 
agement of private schools it is 
more difficult to enforce scholar- 
ship requirements in a private 
school than it is in a public high 
school. A private school is apt 
to receive pupils who have failed 
in their studies from the public 
schools holding to the scholar- 
ship requirements of the W. I. 
A. A. 

“Because of the tuition which 


contestants are willing, allow 
pupils their afternoons for train- 
ing or allow them to go for a 
week to some specially favored 
spot with a trainer. All this 
would be impossible in a public 
high school because of public 
sentiment. In the fourth place, 
private schools are not local insti- 
tutions. An academy desiring to 
secure advertising through win- 
ning the Madison meet may reach 
its hands into any high school in 
this state and take its star ath- 
lete. ... Such a course is not open 
to the ordinary high school.” 

In a clipping from the New York 
Herald of January 7, 1925, W. R. 
Slack, Head Master of the Massee 
School for Boys, defends the practice 
of offering scholarships to promising 
athletes. 


He is quoted as saying that he con- 
siders this a “good way to build up 
his teams. We don’t actually pay 
them any money, and besides they do 
a little work around school, like an- 
swering the telephone and waiting on 
table. I don’t see how the fact they 
accept these scholarships can affect 
their amateur standing.” 
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Athletic Service 

The idea that more pupils should be 
given the opportunity to represent the 
school on the athletic teams is fast 
gaining ground. The few who are 
now receiving attention will be over- 
trained to their own physical injury 
while the many who need this train- 
ing are neglected to their injury. 
This idea might be made more clear 
by saying that the “scrub shail re- 
ceive as much consideration as the 
star,” E. C. Cline, Principal of Mor- 
ton High School, Richmond, Indiana, 
illustrates this principle in his article 
(12, p. 231): 

“Limit to two years or even to 
one year, the length of time any 
pupil may play on_ inter-school 
teams. . . . Let the actual number 
of participating players in any 
inter-school contest be proportional 
to the total enrollment of the com- 
peting schools. That is, if two 
competing schools have _ enroll- 
ments of 100 and 300, respectively, 
in a basket ball game, the former 
school shall use at least five men 
and the latter at least fifteen. If 
this arrangement. . . . seems in- 
advisable let the number of compet- 
ing teams in any school be propor- 
tional to the enrollment—that is, if 
a school of 100 supports one team, 
a school with an enrollment of 300 
should support three teams, and 
each team playing in order through 
the schedule. . . .” 

G. C. Turner, of the State Depart- 
ment of Virginia, has this principle in 
mind when he writes that “the most 
harmful tendencies in Virginia as in 
any other state is the small number 
of pupils receiving the benefits of 
athletics; this small number too, by 
a process of selection is composed of 
a gladiatorial type of individual who 
needs the benefits least.” (5, p. 106.) 

In an address before Northwestern 
University’s School of Journalism, 
Hugh Fullerton, the veteran sports 
reporter says: “The time is coming 
when we shall write more about 20,000 
boys and girls on the athletic field 
. . . . and less about one champion 
athlete. I’d like to see the grand- 
stand empty and the playing fields 
filled.” (138, p. 64.) 

In a clipping from the Ohio State 
Journal of January 2, 1925, we read 
that Dr. Raycroft, of Princeton, con- 
tended that intercollegiate competition 
should be limited to one year in any 
one sport. He argued that one year 
in any one sport teaches the student 
the lessons to be taught by that sport, 
gives him sufficient honors and allows 
him to devote the remaining years to 
his studies. He is quoted as saying 
that “after this instruction he should 
coach squads of beginners. Such a 
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policy would give an opportunity for 
more students to participate in vari- 
ous college activities, who are now 
unable to do so because of the system 
which allows star players to occupy 
the same places on various teams for 
three years.” 

I firmly believe that the evils of 
athletics are due to the necessity of 
making them pay. We may make our 
eligibility rules as “air tight” and 
“foolproof” as possible but if the ad- 
ministrator thinks of his athletics in 
terms of gate receipts rather than in 
terms of educational procedure, we 
will continue to have violations. The 
ideal situation would be for the board 
to assume all costs and make the con- 
tests free. 


Section 6. The Proposed Reorgani- 
zation of the Ohio Association 
A. The Constitution. 


In drafting a constitution for a 
state such as Ohio, we would naturally 
compare the constitutions of states 
similar in size and geographical en- 
vironment. As one studies the various 
constitutions, sectional tendencies are 
evident. The eastern associations 
have not developed to the same extent 
as those in the west. Massachusetts 
is more like a western association 
than any in the group. New York has 
not yet reached the stage where foot- 
ball is supervised by the association. 
Moreover, the associations in Dela- 
ware and New York are responsible 
to the respective State Departments 
of Education. Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire do not have inde- 
pendent organizations. 

In the south, the state universities 
still hold control in a number of 
associations. We see- two reasons 
why the university should be directly 
interested in the high school organi- 
zation. Prior to the report of the 
Committee of Ten in 1893, the col- 
lege, through its entrance require- 
ments, dictated the policy and cur- 
riculum of the high school. After 
that significant report the secondary 
schools gradually withdrew from 
under the protecting influence of the 
university and became more demo- 
cratic institutions. A few states, all 
southern, have not completed the 
separation entirely and are affiliated 
with the state university athletically. 
Secondly, by controlling the high 
school athletic association, the uni- 
versity has an excellent opportunity 
to recruit athletes. 

The middle west and western states 
all have independent organizations. 
There is a similarity in the admini- 
strative and executive control. Sev- 


eral of these associations have de- 
veloped to a degree of efficiency which 
stamps them as leaders among the 
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others. It seems reasonable there- 
fore, that if the most promising fea- 
tures of these organizations, similar 
in size to Ohio, were assembled into 
one* constitution, we would have a 
document typical of this section of the 
country. In this group of states we 
would include Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


Administrative 

In Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
the members of the board of control 
are elected at large; in the other two, 
each district in the state is given a 
representative. The argument ad- 
vanced for the delegate-at-large is the 
elimination of sectional traditions and 
differences. The trend in_ school 
administrative practices is away from 
representation by wards or districts. 
In the Ohio Association, each school 
is allowed one vote and since the 
major portion of the high schools are 
in the central and northern parts of 
the state it is plain that these sec- 
tions would be more often represented 
on the Board of Control. However, 
most school men ought to be broad- 
minded enough to work for the in- 
terest of the entire State rather than 
for their particular section. 

On the other hand, it seems more 
reasonable that each section be al- 
lowed to present its point of view in 
determining the policies of the organi- 
zation. Again, the State is divided 
into districts for administrative and 
athletic purposes and the district rep- 
resentative on the Board is the logical 
man to direct the affairs of his dis- 
trict. He is better equipped to per- 
form this duty than any other. 

The method of electing at the 
annual meeting has its disadvantages. 
These meetings are not always well 
attended and are usually held in con- 
nection with some state or district 
educational gathering. 
is divided between educational and 
athletic meetings. The result is that 
the athletic meeting is cut short or 
business hastily done and the election 
of board members is quickly attended 
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and principals; Illinois does not 
specify. 

Superintendents in the larger sys- 
tems are often not in touch with the 
athletic situation in the high schools. 
And yet, the wide experience and con- 
servative judgment of the superin- 
tendent is a valuable asset. High 
school teachers do not, as a rule, have 
the broad vision and training neces- 
sary for a position of this kind. In 
the last analysis, it is the principal 
who is responsible for the athletics 
in the high school. We are ever mind- 
ful of the fact that in smaller systems 
the superintendent is often directly 
in charge of the high school. The 
ideal board then, is one whose mem- 
bership is selected from representa- 
tive superintendents and principals. 

Wisconsin elects its members for a 
period of five years. The others elect 
for a term of three years. Indiana, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin make 
provision whereby members, at the 
initial- election, are elected for dif- 
ferent length terms. This method 
precludes a board composed entirely 
of inexperienced men. After the 
initial election each member is elected 
for the full term. 

If the above recommendations were 
decided upon in Ohio, the following 
procedure might be used. At the 
initial election let three sections elect 
principals for terms of one, two, and 
three years respectively; the other 
three to elect superintendents for 
terms of one, two, and three years 
respectively. At each election here- 
after, superintendents would alter- 
nate with principals and principals 
with superintendents. That is, if a 
principal is elected to represent a sec- 
tion, at the completion of his term 
a superintendent must be chosen. 
After the initial election all members 
shall be chosen for three years. In 
the following table the sections were 
arranged arbitrarily. 

This scheme would bring one new 
superintendent and one new prin- 


Table VI. Illustrating the Personnel of the Board 


B = Principal. 


Initial Second 
District Election Election 
* aye PCE 1 eer 3 
i Eee fer pe 
Eastern . PR 3 CS 8 
Central...... a 1 _ ee 3 
Se reer = Perr 
= aro EEE r= 


to. The system employed by Indiana 
and Wisconsin has everything in its 
favor. 

Indiana’ elects superintendents, 
principals and teachers; Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, superintendents 


S = Superintendent. 


Figures = Years to Serve. 


Third Fourth Fifth 
Election Election Election 
aes. ° siasase ae 
ET — ee 
en a i devin ee 
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Se a re 
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cipal upon the board each year. It 
is believed that if more different 
members were called upon to serve 
there would be a better understand- 
ing of the rules and policies of the 
Association. There is a decided dis- 
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advantage however, in that no mem- 
ber can serve two terms in succession. 
Indiana rules that “no member of 
the Board, having served three years, 
shall be eligible for reelection in any 
district for a period of one year after 
the date of retirement.” 

Executive 

Minnesota is the only state of our 
group that provides for executive 
control of the districts. Here, the 
right to interpret rules and decide 
protests, to suspend and expel, is 
given to a district board of three. 
Where the district has this power one 
may expect as many different inter- 
pretations as there are districts. 
When the eight semester rule went 
into effect in Ohio, there was some 
doubt as to the eligibility of pupils 
who had attended parts of semesters 
during their stay in high school. One 
district board ruled pupils eligible in 
cases where there was some doubt; 
others ruled just the opposite. 

In four of our constitutions this 
executive power is given to the state 
body. But from our correspondence 
we learn that in Wisconsin, the Sec- 
retary “makes decisions” and we 
assume that he also suspends. 

The executives in Illinois and In- 
diana do not state that they exercise 
this power. Mr. Trester emphasizes 
the fact that a constitution “should 
give the Permanent Secretary some 
authority other than that he might 
win or lose by his work;” Mr. Whit- 
ten states that his duty is to attend 
to the “executive” work. It has been 
pointed out that the tendency is to 
centralize this authority. 


Legislative 


In our group the power to legislate 
is vested in the membership. Indiana 
and Wisconsin amend the rules by a 
two-thirds and majority mail vote re- 
spectively. Moreover, Wisconsin pro- 
vides that the change be ratified at the 
next. annual meeting. None of the 
constitutions state how these new pro- 
visions are brought to the attention 
of the board. Evidently, the members 
of the board keep their fingers on the 
pulse of the organization and submit 
new rules when sentiment demands. 
We agree with Mr. Trester that “the 
constitution should be made sacred so 
that amendments could not be made 
on the spur of the moment.” 

B. Rules and Regulations 

A brief summary of the eligibility 
rules is necessary at this point. 

Age and Attendance 

Twenty-six states rule that a pupil 
is ineligible upon becoming twenty- 
one years of age; four place the limit 
at twenty years. 

The average length of time for en- 
rollment seems to be about two weeks. 
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Six of the forty-one states rule a 
pupil ineligible after eight semesters’ 
attendance. A semester’s attendance 
is about four weeks of participation 
in any one contest. 


Participation 


Thirty-six states rule a pupil in- 
eligible after four years participation 
in any one sport. Nine of these do 
not permit pupils below the ninth 
year to compete on high school teams. 
Neither shall a post-graduate or a 
student who has matriculated in col- 
lege be allowed to participate. Five 
states rule that the completion of six- 
teen credits is sufficient. 


Amateur Provisions 


Reference to Table V shows the 
frequency of the different items as 
found in the constitutions. Ohio fur- 
nishes the most complete list of all 
the constitutions. 


Scholarship 


Thirty-four states provide that a 
student do passing work for the cur- 
rent and preceding semester in 
fifteen semester hours. Nine states 
interpret the “preceding semester” as 


the “immediately preceding semes- 
ter.” Four of these make no excep- 
tions. Seven states rule that the 


report at the end of the semester is 
final as far as eligibility is concerned. 
Certificate of Eligibility 

Only four of the states do not make 
provision for the exchange of these 
lists. The average time seems to be 
five days before the contests. Per- 
tinent items of the pupil’s record is 
demanded by some. 


Outside Competition 


Thirteen states prohibit a pupil 
from playing on a similar team during 
the season. Four allow it if the prin- 
cipal’s consent is given. 


Residence and Migration 


Twenty states declare a _ pupil 
ineligible who transfers to another 
district unless the parents take up 
residence in that district. This in- 
eligibility is only temporary, however. 
Florida and Mississippi rule that the 
parents must be residents. There are 
a few states which prohibit a pupil 
from transfering to another school in 
the same city. 


Local Control 


Eleven states recognize the right of 
the local principal to declare a pupil 
ineligible if his character or conduct 
would reflect discredit upon the school. 
The right of local boards of education 
to pass rules not inconsistent with the 
constitution is also recognized by 
some. 
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ATHLETIC 


Eligibility List to the 
State Secretary 
Eighteen states require that an 
annual list of all participants be 
forwarded to the secretary. Data 
necessary for checking up in the 
schools is required. 


Physician’s Certificate and 
Parent’s Consent 

Twelve states favor an examination 
by a physician at least once a year; 
ten states believe that a parent’s con- 
sent ought to be obtained before a 
pupil is allowed to participate. 

Awards 

Eleven states provide that no article 
of intrinsic value may be accepted by 
an athlete. Wyoming permits the 
giving of one sweater once in four 
years to an athlete who has made 
fifteen credits. 

There are some minor regulations 
which are typical of certain localities 
but which do not have any direct 
bearing on our problem. 


Provisions for Contests 
Sixteen constitutions state that the 
rules of the association shall apply to 
all contests. Eleven states rule that 
non-members shall not be competed 


with. “Non-members” is interpreted 
to mean those schools eligible to 
membership. 


Oklahoma and Washington prohibit 
post-season games; in Indiana, there 
are no games after the basketball 
tournament. 

Twelve states provide that the 
coach be a legally qualified teacher. 
Four others rule that he be directly 
responsible to the principal. 

Seven states rule that girls’ basket- 
ball shall be played under girls’ rules. 
Two states prohibit girls’ tourna- 
ments. One state prohibits girls’ 
interscholastic contests. 

Only five of the states make any 
provision regarding pre-season train- 
ing. 

In drafting eligibility rules we are 
guided by two criteria: (1) The 
principle of “Equalization of Athletic 
Opportunity ;” (2) Objectivity. 

The first criterion has been fully 
discussed in Section 5 but an example 
here might make its meaning more 
clear. Thirty-four states require that 
a student do passing work in three 
subjects while two states demand a 
passing average in four subjects with 
not more than one below such passing 
mark. Under the former provision a 
student may concentrate on three sub- 
jects and be eligible to play while 
another student, inferior athletically 
perhaps but having an average pass- 
ing grade in four subjects, would be 
displaced. Our criterion would lead 


us to choose the latter provision. 
Our second criterion means that 
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the rules shall be so clearly written 
that misinterpretation is reasonably 
impossible. They should not permit 
of the subject element. There should 
be no exceptions. The exception to 
Rule VII of the Ohio constitution was 
the cause of the injunction case which 
cost the Ohio Association nearly two 
thousand dollars to defend. 

The provisions of our constitution 
have been drawn from various pro- 
posed and state constitutions. It is 
not original in any respect. It is 
believed that this constitution might 
be applied to the majority of states 
with perhaps a slight change in the 
administrative provisions for those 
states whose size and geographical 
environment do not permit of division 
into districts. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Question: Where can I secure a 
bibliography that will assist me in 
preparing an article on the subject 
“Athletics and Recreation as a Deter- 
rent to Crime and Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” 

Answer: Following is a suggested 
bibliography that may give you the 
assistance desired: 

Playground 

Leis, Eugene T: “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Recreation.” Nov. 1924, 
pp. 457-460. (Good material, written 
by social worker.) 

Wannamaker, Claudia (Supervisor 
of Recreation, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago): “Recreation or 
Re-Creation.” November, 1924, pp. 
461-463. (Presents problems of one 
boy studied for a period of time.) 
“The Relation of the Individual Prob- 
lem Child to Recreation.” July, 1925, 
pp. 205-208. (General discussion, with 
representative cases.) 

Park, R. E. “Play and Juvenile 
Delinquency.” May, 1924, pp. 95-96. 

Van Ingen, W. B.: “Plea for More 
Playgrounds to Prevent Abolishing 
Children.” April, 1923, pp. 49-51. 

“Reducing Delinquency.” Novem- 
ber, 1923, pp. 459-60. 

“Juvenile Crime Decreased by Su- 
pervised Recreation,” March, 1920, 
pp. 571-73. 

“Community Centers versus Gang- 
sterism and Rowdyism in San Fran- 
cisco.” November, 1921, pp. 509-10. 

School and Society 

Doeblin, M. K.: “Recreation vs. 
Delinquency,” Nov. 20, 1920, pp. 
478-87. 





American City 

“More Money for Recreation Means 
Less Money Needed for Reform 
Schools.” Nov., 1924, p. 503. (Gives 
statistics on juvenile delinquency and 
benefits of recreation.) 

“Supervised Amusement Cuts Ju- 
venile Crime by 96 Per Cent.” De- 
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cember, 1919, pp. 515-17. (By W. I. 
Engle.) 
Proceedings National Conference of 


Social Work 

Section on Delinquents and Correc- 
tion for each year contains some arti- 
cles in this connection. In 1925 issue, 
for instance, an article by R. Gilman, 
tells of constructive work done in a 
settlement house in Minneapolis, and 
in 1921 there is an article on “The 
Public School As a Little Used Social 
Agency for the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 

Literary Digest 

May 3, 1924, pp. 34-36: “Play Bills 
for Crime Bills.” 

Catholic World 

O’Connor, J.: “Recreation and Its 
Relation to Delinquency.” July, 1921, 
pp. 465-72. 

Surveys—Reports—Books 

Bowen, Wilbur P.: “The Theory 
of Organized Play,” A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, 1923. 

McKeever, William A.: “Construc- 
tive Juvenile Effort in Kansas.” Uni- 
versity of Kansas Bulletin, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2, Nov. 1, 1914, Lawrence, Kan. 





Question: Team B’s safety man is 
about to catch a punt on first down 
when an end on Team A blocks him. 
Is this legal? 

Answer: Yes. The punt receiver 
has no opportunity of making a fair 
catch after the ball hits the ground 
and consequently is entitled to no 
more protection than any other man. 

Question: Team A passes over the 
goal to an eligible man. The ball hits 
this eligible man and then is caught 
by a second offensive player who was 
eligible when the ball was put in play. 
This second man catches the ball and 
after having possession of it is tackled 
and fumbles as he hits the ground. 
This play as indicated above is com- 
pleted in the end zone. As the ball is 
fumbled a player of Team B picks it 
up and runs with it the length of the 
field for a touchdown. The captain 
of Team B declines the penalty for 
the ball hitting the second eligible 
player and claims a touchdown. What 
is it? 

Answer: The referee should advise 
the captain of Team B that a touch- 
back has been made because two elig- 
ible men had handled the ball in the 
end zone. If Team B declines the pen- 
alty and since the second eligible man 
clearly caught the ball, then the 
referee would have to give Team A a 
touchdown. The run by the player on 
Team B could not be allowed because 
either a touchback or a touchdown for 
Team A was made. If the play had 
occurred out on the field, then Team 
B might with profit decline the pen- 
alty and take the run. 
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IGHT now when you want quick ship- 
ments and prompt delivery on made-to- 





equipment. 


Women’s and Girls’ 
Basketball 
Equipment 


ACOMPLETS line 

of approved de- 
signs in jerseys, mid- 
dies, pants and hose 
in correct materials 
and all colors. 


Rawlings 
Official 
Intercollegiate 
Surface 
Valve Model 
No. AXS 
Basket Ball 


order or stock equipment we are prepared to 
offer especially prompt service. 
made arrangements months ahead to take care 
of the usual rush at this season. We are ready 
on knit goods, uniforms, 


We have 


balls and floor 


Send in your orders and find out 
the real meaning of Rawlings service. 


LEVIS Score 
and 


Record Books 

EVISED Edition, 

pocket size. This 
super score book 
gives a complete rec- 
ord of each game and 
of the individual per- 
formance of each 
player. 





SPECIAL 
Basketball 


ig you have not re- 
ceived our special 
basketball catalogue, 
write for one today. 
Detailed description 
of balls, floor equip- 
ment, men’s and 
women’s uniforms. 


N F LATED 

from outside 
without dis- 
turbing lace. 
Bladder can be > 
replaced with- 
out sending 
ball back to 
factory. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 


Twenty-third and Lucas Ave. 


Saint Louis, Missouri 











Dixie Portable Bleachers 


For 


FOOTBALL FANS 


In stock ready for immediate delivery 


Wire or write us 


Dixie Portable Bleacher Co. 


Meridian, Mississippi 
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Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for Basket Ball and Gymnasuimt 


i 
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\) Unquestionably Keds compose today the 
rE greatest line of basket ball and gymnasium 
shoes. There is a type for every phase of 
indoor athletics. Before selecting your 
equipment for this season, be sure to see 
the new Keds with the latest improvements. 
Keds are worn and recommended by the 
leading teams and coaches everywhere. 
They are not genuine Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe. 
















CREPE SOLE 
METEOR 


United States Rubber Company 





Feather weight shoe, vul- 
canized crepe sole, grips 
on any playing surface. 






METEOR 
Favored by lead ing 
players—non-slipping out- 
sole—slim shank insures 
good fit and arch support. 
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Famous basketball shoe—withstands 
most gruelling tests—many other 
sure winning features. 
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SNAPPY 
Knitted Basket Ball Pants =| — 


Possess both lateral and vertical elasticity as well as the 
following features: 








1. A positive match with shirt color. 

2. Full peg cut—plenty of hip room. 

3. Reinforced waist band—prevents turning or curling. 
4. Unusually short inseam. 

5. Extremely wide leg. 

6. Elastic seams. 

7. Reinforced crotch. 

8. Will outwear any other type of pants made. 

9. Furnished either with attached belts, same fabric as 


garment, or with detached web belt, same color as trim- 
ming, and nickel buckle. 


10. Trimming down sides or bottom in either silk braid 
or felt. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 












































